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MAGNETIC LETTERS— 
DAYGLO LETTERS 
EACH KIT COMPLETE WITH 


that rea ity TWO METAL DISPLAY PANELS 
Two metal display panels included with each kit—solid 


Larger size panels are available, write for prices 


: / 

V Me and pegboard. Also 4 black metal sign holders are in 
Wh Y / cluded with kit for holding panel on desk or table top 

iY 


EACH KIT CONTAINS A VARIETY 
OF GREEN, YELLOW and RED DAYGLO LETTERS 

Now you can make signs that really “catch the eye”... with Demco 
Magnetic Dayglo Letters! They are colorful ...each kit contains a va- 
riety of green, yellow and red Dayglo letters! No pasting, no pegging, 
or punching... you simply place the letters in position...and there 
they stay, magnetized to the rich black 18” x 10” backgrounds supplied 
with each kit. 214 letters, numerals and figures in one kit. 


OR YOU CAN ORDER A KIT OF ALL-WHITE MAGNETIC LETTERS 
For contrast, order a kit with all-white letters. We have had many 
requests for the all-white letters for TV and other photographic pur- 
poses. Complete set of letters, numerals, figures, and two 18” x 10” dis- 
play panel backgrounds in each kit. (One solid panel background, and 
one pegboard background). 
MAGNETIC SIGN KIT PRICES 
4 Catalog No. — 1500 — Dayglo— 1” $12.95 per kit 


4 Catalog No. — 1501 — White — 1 $12.95 per kit 
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LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS: The following is 
an excerpt from the presidential address of Frances 
Lander Spain, delivered before the ALA Council at 
the Association's Midwinter meeting in Chicago. 

‘The American Library Association and the Li- 
brary of Congress have a long history of coopera- 
tion in many areas of library service. We have a 
constant interest in the welfare of the Library of 
Congress and in its ability to aid and improve li- 
brary service to all segments of the population. The 
members of the Executive Board, and many of you, 
1 am sure, have read a newspaper story by a Wash- 
ington columnist which indicated that President 
Kennedy may be thinking of a new appointment to 
the position of Librarian of Congress. While it 
might not be entirely appropriate to act upon a 
newspaper story, nevertheless the Board sent the 
following telegram on January 4 to President Ken- 
nedy and one of his principal advisors: 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION HAS NOTED STORY IN WASHINGTON, 
D.C., STAR, JANUARY 1 SUGGESTING NEW APPOINT 
MENT OF LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS MIGHT BE MADE. 
WE HOPE STRONGLY THAT NO SUCH CHANGE IS 
CONTEMPLATED AND THAT PRACTICE OF LAST ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS UNDER WHICH LIBRARIAN OF CON- 
GRESS HAS REMAINED IN OFFICE THROUGH SUC- 
CEEDING ADMINISTRATIONS WILL BE MAINTAINED 
OFFICERS OF THIS 25,000 MEMBER ASSOCIATION 
WOULD BE GLAD TO CONSULT WITH YOU OR OTHER 
APPROPRIATE PERSON IF DESIRED. 


‘The following reply was received under date of 
January 12 from R. Sargent Shriver: “Your tele- 
gram concerning the Librarian of Congress has been 
received. We appreciate your interest and shall take 
your comments into consideration.’ ” 

Related developments discussed at Midwinter in- 
cluded a letter, published in the Washington Star 
for January 5, from Verner W. Clapp, President of 
the Council on Library Resources and former Chief 
Assistant Librarian of Congress. Mr. Clapp de- 
clared himself “absolutely opposed” to replacing 
L. Quincy Mumford as Librarian of Congress, point- 
ing out that, “Not for a century—until now—has 
it been suggested that the Librarianship—a prin- 
ciple technical position—should change with a 
changing administration.” Mr. Clapp added, “It 
would in my view be completely destructive of the 
enormous existing and potential usefulness of the 
Library of Congress to make it a political football.” 

On the floor of the House of Representatives on 
January 18th the Library and Dr. Mumford were 
paid an extended bi-partisan tribute by Rep. Omar 
Burleson (D., Texas), who has alternated for sev- 
eral years with Senator Theodore F. Green as chair- 
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man and vice-chairman of the Joint Senate and 
House Committee on the Library of Congress, and 
Rep. F. D. Schwengel (R., lowa). A condensation 
of Mr. Burleson’s remarks appears on p. 518 of this 
issue of WLB. 


NBA SPEAKER: Marya Mannes, author and staff 
writer for The Reporter magazine, will be the 
speaker at the National Book Awards ceremony 
on March 14, in New York City. The three choices 
made by the judges for the book industry's annual 
literary prizes will be announced at the ceremony be- 
fore an audience of authors, booksellers, critics, li- 
brarians, book manufacturers and publishers. 

Speaking for the National Book Committee, ad 
ministrators of the Awards, Gilbert W. Chapman 
said “We chose Miss Mannes to speak on this 
occasion because she is noted for her independence 
of mind and her ability to provoke thought.” 


APPOINTMENT TO LIBYA: Dr. William Fitz- 
Gerald, director of the Peabody Library School 
Nashville, Tenn., has been granted leave of absence 
for 1961-62 to serve as library adviser to the Libyan 
government. In his absence, Frances Neel Cheney 
associate director, will serve as administrator. Mrs 
Cheney, who writes the BULLETIN’s “Current Ref 
erence Books” column, is president of the South 
eastern Library Association and of the Reference 
Services Division of the American Library Associ 
ation. She also is former president of the Associa 
tion of American Library Schools. 

Dr. FitzGerald will be serving under the Inter 
national Coopesation Administration of the U.S 
State Department and will be working with the 
Libyan Ministry of Education. He served in a simi 
lar capacity under the ICA in Taiwan (Formosa) 
during 1956-58. He and his wife have resided in 
Tripoli since he assumed duties early in Feb 


ERIK JOHN SPICER, Deputy Chief Librarian of 
the Ottawa Public Library, has NM appointed 
to the $12,500-a-year post of Librarian of Can- 
ada’s Library of Parliament. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY'S first major 
administrative reorganization in 14 years has been 
announced by the Board of Library Commissioners 
following appointment of Katherine Laich as As 
sistant City Librarian. Miss Laich, who fills the 
vacancy created by the retirement of Roberta Bowler 
has been the Administrative Assistant to City Li 
brarian Harold L, Hamill since 1947. 

Two new positions were established and appoint 
ments made - naming Mrs. Edith Bishop and John 
Phillips as Division Librarians—a step which in- 
creases the number of Division Librarians from one 
to three. 

Under the new plan Miss Laich, who has worked 
at LAPL since 1941, will serve as Hamill's assistant 
in all library matters. Division Librarians respon- 

(Continued on page 484) 
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THE ASTRONAUTS 

By Lovpow Warrwnicut & Tue 7 AsTnonauts, 
in conjunction with LIFE Magazine. The first book 
in which the astronauts describe their training in 
Project Mercury. Illustrated with photographs. 
Grades 5-H.S. March $2.99 


HOME IS A SPECIAL PLACE 

By Eva Knox Evans. Illustrated by Mmtarnp 
McGuee. About joys and problems of family living. 
Grades 4-9. March $2.99 


GOLDEN ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY 

Supervised by Proresson Rene Guittotr, Lycee 

Condorcet, Paris. Introduces child to French and 

lays groundwork for further study. Grades 2-4. 
April | $3.99 

THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK 

OF NATURE WALKS 

By Ciara Hussonc. Illustrated by Manjonre Hant- 

WELL. Fascinating introduction to wonders of nature. 

Grades 3-5. January $1.89 


SNOW QUEEN AND OTHER TALES 

Translated by Manre Pownsor. Illustrated by Apnt- 
ENNE SecuR. Enchanting collection of eleven fairy 
tales. Grades 2-4. February $3.99 





Two New Golden Beginning Readers 


WHERE'S WILLIE? 

By Seymour Rerr. Illustrated by Enic Burcvap 

Beguiling story about blue-eyed kitten. Grades 1-2. 
February $1.49 


LARGE GROWLY BEAR 

By Gertaupe Crampton. Illustrated by Jou~ P 
Miter. Tale of bear who can't scare anybody 
Grades 1-2. February $1.49 


3 
3 
3 


Two New American Heritage 
Junior Library Titles 


TRAPPERS AND MOUNTAIN MEN 

Narrative by Evan Jones. Exciting saga of explorers 
and trappers who opened North American wilder- 
ness. Grades 5-Jr. H.S. April $3.79 
PIRATES OF THE CARIBBEAN 

Narrative by Hamatron Cocunan. Story of pirates 


who terrorized Spanish Main for over a century. 
Grades 5-Jr. HS. April $3.79 





Two New Rutherford Montgomery 
Animal Adventure Books 
EL BLANCO 


Illustrated by Gronta Stevens. Fast-moving story 
of beautiful wild white stallion. Grades 5-Jr. H.S 


January %$2.59 
COUGAR 
Illustrated by Rosent Macnusen. Two young 
cougars grow from cubs to mighty hunters. Grades 
5-Jr. HS. January $2.59 





The New 
GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES 


At last we have acceded to the persistent demand 
fromm schools and libraries for larger size and wider 
margins to the famous Golden Nature Guides. All 12 
of the Golden Nature Guides will be available only 
in Goldencraft Library Binding in the new large 
format. Each has been written by Dr. Herbert 5. 
Zim, authority on science education, in collaboration 
with experts. Each is copiously illustrated in full 
color. Grades 5-H.S. Net Price $2.89 
STARS 

FISHES 


TREES 
MAMMALS 


FLOWERS 
SEASHORES 


WEATHER 
ROCKS AND MINERALS 
ZOOLOGY 

INSECTS 

BIRDS 

REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 





The New 
GOLDEN LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE 


These factual books for young readers also go into 
a larger format. The Goldencraft price remains the 
same. Each of the easy-to-read, scholarly texts has 
been prepared under the supervision of Dr. Herbert 
S. Zim, editor of the popular Golden Nature Guides. 
Grades 4-Jr. H.S Net Price $1.49 


INDIANS OF THE OLD WEST 
BIRDS OF THE WORLD 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
THE SEA 

PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 
MATHEMATICS 

SPACE FLIGHT 

FISHES 


THE MOON 
THE STORY OF 
MAPS AND MAPMAKING 


REPTILES AND 
HOW THEY LIVE 
ROCKS AND 
HOW THEY WERE FORMED 
ATOMS 
PLANETS 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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sible for major areas of service will report directly 
to her, Allene Durfee currently holds this position 
and is in charge of all technical services. Mrs 
Bishop will be the Division Librarian in charge of 
the community branches. Mr. Phillips will be the 
Division Librarian in charge of the Central Library 

The new appointments became effective Feb, 20 

Miss Bowler, who retired in January as assistant 
city librarian, left after 38 years with the library 
As Assistant City Librarian she was in charge of th 
branch system which includes 52 community facili 
ties with a circulation in excess of nine million 
books annually, She is serving as Executive Director 
of National Library Week in southern California 
this year 


EVERETT T. MOORE, reference librarian of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, has since 
last September been editing the quarterly Neu 
letter on Intellectual Freedom, in addition to writ 
ing a regular column on the same subject in th 
ALA Bulletin. Other admirers of Mr, Moore's work 
will share our pleasure at the news that he will 
ontinue his ALA Bulletin column at least until 
1962, although pressure of work forces him to 
surrender the editorship of the Newsletter at the 
end of the present volume 


U.S. TEEN-AGERS, 18 million strong, spent in 
1959 a grand total of $10 billion, according to Con 
sumers Union, which reports a survey on the sub 
ject, This staggering total does not take into account 
the necessities normally supplied by teen-agers 
families. Thirty-eight cents of each teen-age dollar 
went for transportation, grooming, books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, school supplies, and miscellany 
2c for food; 16c for entertainment; 15c¢ for cloth 
ing; 9c for sports 


ROBERT DEVORE LEIGH, 70. Dean Emeritus of 
the Columbia University Library School, died Janu 
ary 31 following a heart attack suffered at O'Hare 
airport, Chicago. Dr. Leigh had just arrived in 
Chicago to attend the Midwinter meeting of ALA 
where he was to have been formally named director 
of the State Library Standards project (see Septem 
ber WLB, p. 11) 

Dr. Leigh, a member of Phi Beta Kappa, received 
his M.A. degree in 1915 and his Ph.D. in 1927 
both at Columbia University. He holds LL.D 
lezrees from both Colgate (1933) and Bowdoin 
(1935). His numerous publications in the fields 
of government and librarianship include The Public 
Library in the United States, the report of the Publi 
Library Inquiry, which he directed. He recently 
completed a survey of public and school libraries 
in Hawaii 

Dr. Leigh's role in education, communications 
government, and librarianship was too extensive to 
be described in full here. He was assistant director 
of the U.S. Health Service, 1917-1919; lecturer in 
government at Columbia, 1919-1922: Hepburn Pro 
tessor of Government at Williams College (Wil 
liamsburgh, Mass.), 1922-1928: a member of the 
Institute of Advanced Study at Princeton in 1941; 
director of Broadcast Intelligence Service, 1942 
1944; director of the Committee on Freedom of the 
Press, 1944-1947; visiting professor of library sci 
ence at Chicago University, 1944-1947; director of 
the Public Library Inquiry, 1947-1950; acting dean 
of Columbia University’s Library School 1954 
1955; and dean from 1955-1959 

Dr. Leigh was born in Nelson, Nebraska. A few 
months ago he married the former Carma Russel 


Zimmerman, State Librarian of California 
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J. TERRY BENDER, chief of the special collections 
division of the Stanford University Library, wil! 
become librarian of the Grolier Club effective May 
16. The Grolier Club, founded in 1884, is known 
as the most distinguished society of book collectors 
and typophiles in the Western Hemisphere, and its 
library contains 35,000 volumes of the finest ex 
amples of the printing arts. Bender went to Stanford 
as a junior librarian in August, 1953, and becam« 
hief of the division of special collections in 1955 


ANNE CARROLL MOORE, much honored 
pioneer in children’s librarianship, died Jan. 20 in 
New York City at the age of 89. Miss Moore, who 
began her library career as Pratt Institute's firs 
hildren’s librarian, went to New York Publi 
Library in 1906, where she organized the library's 
services to children and headed the department until 
her retirement in 1941. The practices she inaugu 
rated there had wide influence in the field—among 
them the popular innovations of storytelling for 
boys and girls and picture book hours for the very 
young. Her early leadership in the development of 
hildren’s library service led to her election as th 
first chairman of the Children’s Librarians Sectior 
of the American Library Association 

Throughout her career she wrote, lectured, and 
became an influential critic of juvenile literature 
for the Bookman (1918 until its demise in 1926) 
the Herald Tribune (for which she conducted a 
weekly column from 1924 to 1934), and Horn Boot 
(she was a contributing editor until November 
1960). Miss Moore's books include Roads to Child 

9d, Nicholas, A Manhattan Christmas Story, and 
Nicholas and the Golden Goose. She edited Knick 
thocker’s History of New York, The Bold Drag 
ind Other Chestl) Reading B: Like and 
Reading Gir's Like 

Former associates at NYPL paid special tribut 
to Miss Moore in 1956, on the 50th anniversary of 
the library's service to youngsters, preparing in | 
collection of Re iding Without 

Contributors were former colleagues 
litors with whom sl 
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Tale 
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id worked to achieve better children’s books 
HENRY MORTON ROBINSON, 
1 nonfiction writer, died Jan. 13 of compli 
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Both books were circulated 12 times: the one on the right has the book-jacket cover of ““Mylar’’®. 


Even the most heavily circulated 


books stay clean and fresh-looking 
in book-jacket covers of “Mylar” 


dling, moisture and oil from hands. It 


An actual library test proved it! Book- 
jacket covers of Du Pont ““Mylar’’* poly- 
ester film keep even the most heavily 
circulated books clean and fresh-looking 
...cut rebinding costs. (Number of read- 
ers for these test books was 12 in a 2- 
month period.) 

“‘Mylar”’ resists the roughest han- 


*“Mylar” is Du Pont's registered 
trademark for its polyester film 
Du Pont manufactures the base ma- 
erial “‘Mylar’’— not finished book- 
jacket covers. 
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stays sparkling clear . . . won’t ever yel- 
low or become brittle with age, helps 
assure high circulation. 

Isn’t all this worth the few cents book- 
jacket covers of “Mylar” cost? Ask your 
supplier for some today. Du Pont Co. 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 
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from accidental burning. The accident occurred at 
New York's Columbia University Club, where he 
fell asleep in a bathtub. Most recent of the 62-year- 
old writer's books was Water of Life, whieh ap- 
peared on best-seller lists for 23 weeks after its 
publication last year. Probably his best-known work 
was The Cardinal, published in 1950, which has 
appeared in 11 lan es in 13 countries. Books of 
poetry include Children of Morningside, Buck 
Fever, Second Wisdom, The Enchanted Grind- 
stone. The author considered Fantastic Interim his 
best work of nonfiction. 


DASHIELL HAMMETT, dean of the “hard-boiled” 
school of detective fiction and author of The Maltese 
Falcon, died Jan. 10 in New York City at 66. Apart 
from the tough shamus Sam Spade, Hammett was 
best known as creator of the famous The Thin Man 
series. He had been ill with a lung ailment several 
times in the past four years. 


CORRECTION: In the January issue, page 338, 
we referred to “former Minnesota state senator El- 
mer L. Andersen” as a member of the Minneapolis 
Library Board. In fact, it is Mayor P. Kenneth 
Peterson of Minneapolis who is a member of the 
Board. “Former state senator Andersen’ —another 
long-time friend of libraries—is now Governor 
Andersen of Minnesota, He was state chairman of 
National Library Week in 1959. and is an active 
member of the Friends of the St, Paul Public 
Library. 


ete. 


MURROW, MCMURRIN TO WASHINGTON: 
The 87th Congress already has a number of library 
matters before it, among them the size of the first 
appropriation under the extension of the Library 
Services Act. For Fiscal 1962, President Eisen- 
hower's farewell budget message to Congress asked 
for the full appropriation of $7.5 million. Two 
bills which would make possible the donation of 
surplus Federal personal property to public libraries 
have been introduced by Rep. Frank Smith of Mis- 
sissippi, and legislation to facilitate interstate co- 
operation in the development of library services has 
been introduced in the Senate. 

Of particular interest is news that an extension 
for five years of the National Defense Education Act 
may be considered, perhaps with amendments that 
would make additional funds available to school 
libraries. The new Administration's stated interest 
in aid to education makes it likely that early con- 
sideration will be given to a general elementary and 
secondary school aid bill and perhaps also to legis- 
lation to provide Federal aid to higher education; 
both p sibilities would have implications for librar- 
ies. All this is conjectural, and will remain so until 
Health, Education and Welfare Secretary Abraham 
A. Ribicoff has had time to develop his program in 
consultation with the new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Named to the latter post is Dr. Sterling Mc- 
Murrin, Professor of Philosophy and vice president 
of the University of Utah. Dr. McMurrin, who is 
47 and has 5 children, has been with the University 
of Utah since 1948. He was dean of the College of 
Letters and Science before taking his present post, 
and was previously on the philosophy faculty of the 
University of Southern California. His one hobby 
is said to be the study of the history of philosophy 
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Of no less interest to librarians is news of the 
appointment of Edward R. Murrow as Director of 
the United ‘states Information Agency. The 52- 
year-old CBS, television commentator, much hon- 
ored for such distinguished and fearless docu- 
mentaries as “See It Now,” “Person to Person, 
“Small World,” and “CBS Reports,” is perhaps 
best remembered for his devestating criticism of the 
late Senator ‘oseph R. McCarthy on “See It Now 
in 1954. Mr. Murrow, who is married and has 
one son, has been with CBS since 1935. He for- 
feits an estimated income of $200,000 to accept 
the $21,000 USIA post. His interest in USIA 
objectives was evidenced this January, when he 
proposed the formation of a private national in- 
formation institute to improve the whole pattern 
of informaticn in America. 

Mr. Murrow, who enjoys the respect of reporters 
in all media, here and pone | says “I think this 
country has people with marvellous skills in com- 
munication. It will be my task to mobilize them. 

. But whatever is done will have to stand on a 
rugged basis ef truth.” 

The United States Information Agency operates 
information «enters, libraries, press, magazine, film 
and other services in 90 countries. Its Voice of 
America broadcasts in 37 languages. 

Just before press time comes news that Rep. Carl 
Elliott (D., Alabama) has been appointed to the 
newly enlarged House Rules Committee. Long ac- 
tive in libraxy legislation, Mr. Elliott introduced 
H.R.9319, which secured the extension of the Li- 
brary Service: Act. He was the author of an article 
in the April, 1960 WLB. 


ALA ADOPTS INTEGRATION STATEMENT: As 
we reported jast September (p. 63), the American 
Library Association on May 17, 1960, appointed a 
special Committee on Civil Liberties to “recom- 
mend an ALA policy statement on the civil rights 
of individuals to have access to libraries and the 
resources conrained therein.’ 

On Februzry 2, at the Association’s Midwinter 
meeting in (Chicago, the ALA Council approved 
that statemen:, placed before it by Herman H. Fus- 
sler, director of the University of Chicago Library, 
and chairman of the special committee. 

The new statement reads: “The rights of an in 
dividual to the use of a library should not be denied 
or abridged because of his race, religion, national 
origins or political views.’ This becomes para- 
graph 5 of the Library Bill of Rights. The former 
paragraph 5 becomes paragraph 6. 

According ‘to Mr. Fussler, the statement was 
drafted to be simple, unambiguous, and relatively 
timeless, and not specifically directed at the current 
integration situation, It was accepted with little 
discussion, and only one negative vote. (It is our 
understanding that the single objection was on 
semantic rather than ideological grounds.) 

In his presentation to the Council, Mr 
said 

“The committee is well aware that in the present 
tense situation in some parts of the country, the 
adoption of almost any kind of statement in respect 
to civil rights may seem offensive or unnecessary to 
some, while it may seem overdue to others. Fur- 
thermore there are those who sincerely believe that 
the adoption of such a statement may adversely af- 
fect the access to libraries on the part of the very 
persons whose interests the policy statement seeks 
to protect. The committee believes these risks, 
whatever they may be, must be accepted by the 
Association.” 

(Continued on page 488) 
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GAYLORD 


Book 
Jacket 
Covers 


For the feel of quality 
that assures full book -—life beauty 


MINIMUM INVENTORY OF ONLY 6 SIZES 
for any regular book from 7” to 16” high. Made of 
uniform 1 ¥2-point Mylar* with white kraft paper liner, 
Gaylord Book Jacket Covers give all books that 
quality feel in a trim, neat fit. Adjusts easily, quickly, 
to conform to exact size of jacket. Smooth, flexible 
and easy to apply; packed 100 per size in handy 
Gaylord dispenser-type package for neat and eco- 
nomical inventory. 


A dozen different sizes — yet all iff Saas 
che Gat 4 tes Gataed thik Send for illustrated folder containing complete 


Jacket Cover information. 


*Du Pont trademark for its polyester film. 


YEARS OF SERVICE 


1896-1961 


LIBRARY SUPPLUS | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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In reaffirming the Association's stand, the com 
mittee followed a path the Association had been 
taking sime 1938 when it issued a non-discrimina 
tion policy statement concerned with its meetings 
ind conferences 

In 1948. in the original “Library Bill of Rights, 
ALA held that selection of materials in libraries 
should be made “for values of interest, information 
und enlightenment of all the people of a com 
munity. In no case should any book be excluded 
because of the race or nationality, or the political 
or religious views of the writer 

Members of the Committee on Civil Liberties 
besides Mr. Fussler, were: Essae M. Culver, librar 
ian of the Louisiana State Library; Jack Dalton, 
lean of the School of Library Service, Columbia 
University; Dan Lacy, managing director, American 
Book Publisher “ouncil; Archie L. McNeal, dire« 
tor of the Un sity of Miami Library; Lucile M 
Morsch, depury chief assistant librarian, Library of 
Congress; and Ralph Ulveling, director, Detroit 
Public Library 

Having completed the statement, the Committe« 
is automatically discharged. Civil rights is now pre- 
sumably within the province of ALA's Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, which is charged “to recom- 
mend such steps as may be necessary to safeguard 
the rights of library users in accordance with the 
Bill of Rights of the United States and the Library 
Bill of Rights as adopted by the [ALA] Council 


GRAPES OF ROTH: Thx smoke of battle and the 
ries of the wounded still hang over East Orange 
N.J., as we go to press, obscuring details. But it is 
beginning to look as if the victory went to Harold 
Roth, director of the city’s public library 

Mr. Roth signed complaints against 39 residents 
who had kept books overdue for from 4 to 12 
months and had persistently ignored warnings. On 
February 7 a number variously given as 14 and 1¢ 
were arrested in post-midnight police raids, and 
ordered to post $100 bonds, Several who could 
not spent the night in jail. Others were picked up 
yn subsequent days. Maximum penalty under a 
September 1960 city ordinance is a $200 fine or 
30 days in jail or both. Magistrate William P 
Williams fined a dozen or so $5 to $25, dismissed 
omplaints against 3 others, and still has more to 
go. The fines imposed and high bail set 
he said, not because the books were overdue, but 
authority had been defied. The late night 
arrests have now been terminated by order of 
Mayor James W. Kelly Jr 

What has been the outcome? First, publicity 
all over the country, over all the media, some good 
some bad. Mr. Roth, on the NBC Huntley-Brinkley 
show and other assorted TV appearances, has been 
able to make the point that he just wanted to get 
his books back, and had no part in what in som 
been called the “Gestapo methods 
used by the police. The affair has had these addi 
tional results, Mr. Roth told us 
1. Some 1500 overdue beoks have come back to 
East Orange, some of them missing for years 


were 


because 


quarters has 


2. By osmosis, overdue books have been pouring 
back to libraries all over the country 


3. Five East Orange borrowers have cancelled their 
library cards 


1. Circulation at East 


15% 


Orange has increased by 
about 


5. Mr. Roth is tired, but happy 
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NLW MOVES: National 
quarters is now at 58 West 
NYC 18. Orders for promotional aids shoul 
however, be addressed to Box 365, Midtown 
Station, NYC 18, and the telephone number is still 
Wisconsin 616 


EISENHOWER LIBRARY: Like his predecessor 

Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Truman—who 
stablished libraries respectively at Stanford Univer 
sity, Hyde Park and Independence—former Presi 
lent Eisenhower has consigned to a new library in 
Abilene, Kans., the personal and official papers of 
his administration. An article by James Reston in 
the New York Times commended the ex-President's 
at He could have given them to his son John 
or stored them out in his barn at Gettysburg, or 
tipulated in his will that they were not to be openc 

tor 200 year: 

The action of recent presidents nonetheless is in 
contrast to 23 of their including 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Wilson—whos« 
papers are in the Library of Congress in Washing 
ton. Pointing to the difficulty of historical researci 
occasioned by “the great dispersal of American his 
torical documents,” Reston observed that “what 
is needed is not more mausoleums around the 
country, but « complete set of Presidential records 
at the Library of Congress. Obviously, the Eisen 
hower, Truman, Roosevelt and Hoover Libraries 
annot now be brought back, but copies of the docu 
ments there could be added to the Congressional 

ilections in Washington 

At Presidential request, the library at Abilene 
still under construction, will be under the direction 
of the National Archives in Washington 


BIGGEST WLW YET: National Library Week 
indicates that the number of state and local Library 
Week committees, libraries and schools ordering 
NLW posters and other aids is the highest in the 
history of the program. The statement was based 
m orders received as of year's end, with the special 
$1 School Kit also doing well 

Other NLW news is publication of a special 
12-page booklet, issued as a 1961 supplement to 
the NLW Organization Handbook. Free copies hav« 
been mailed to 4,000 libraries, and the booklet also 
will be inserted in all Handbooks ordered this year 
It contains suggestions for expanding the programs 
and local committees, and of participating 
organizations. The supplement’s particular empha 
activities for youth and library 
levelopment 


LABOR SUPPORT FOR NLW: President Georg 
Meany of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations has urged la 
bor participation in National Library Week in let 
ters to state federations and city central bodies of 
AFL-CIO. What he asks is cooperation of the state 
labor federations with the NLW state 
planning observances for the week of April 16-22 
ind participation of city central bodies in the NLW 
programs in local communities 


Library Week head 
40th Street. 13th floors 


| I] 
stil 


predecessors 


of state 


sis 18 On school 


committees 


Said Meany in an earlier letter: “Workers know 
that libraries can help us become better union men 
bers and, more importantly better citizens. We be 
also that ready, popular access to significant 
publications is a necessity for a modern democracy 
National Library Week,”’ he declared, “provides 
an opportunity for focusing attention on the great 
opportunities which libraries afford and the need 
for adequate support of these services 


(Continued on page 490) 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


HENRY A. KISSINGER 

THE NECESSITY FOR CHOICE: 
Prospects of American Foreign Policy 
The major defense and foreign policy 
issues facing America in the 1960's, de- 
fined by the author of the headline-making 
best-seller, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy. LC 61-6187. $5.50 


LOUIS FISCHER 
RUSSIA, AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
An informed explanation, in terms of peo- 
ple and places, of foreign policy as it is 
practiced by the United States on the 
world, and by the nations of the world on 
the United States. LC 61-6193. $4.50 


MERRIMAN SMITH 

*A PRESIDENT’S ODYSSEY 
The senior White House correspondent, 
author of Thank You, Mr. President, 
gives his eve-witness report of President 
Eisenhower's dramatic 100,000-mile jour 
ney in search of peace. 8 pages of photo 
graphs. LC 61-6198. $3.95 


ROBIN WHITE 

MEN AND ANGELS 

By the author of Elephant Hill, the 

Harper Prize Novel for 1959 —a “charming 

and realistic story of a mid-20th-century 

Indian family and their adopted Ameri- 

can member... expertly written .. . for 

all fiction collections.”— Library Journal 
LC 61-6207. $3.95 


KIMON LOLOS 
RESPITE 
“This taut, sparely written, adult book 
is a war novel to keep company with A 
Farewell to Arms ... The writing has a 
knife-like simplicity, the characterization 
is excellent.”— Library Journal 


LC 61-6183. $3.50 


HERBERT LOBSENZ 
VANGEL GRIFFIN 

The Harper Prize Novel for 1961. “Scintil- 

lating and superb richly comic . . . one 

is aware of an original and philosophic 

talent at work.”— Library Journal. 

LC 61-6184. 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 
*THE WHITE NILE 

The story of the men who explored, 
pillaged, evangelized, and eventually 
awakened the vast, unknown spaces of 
Central Africa from 1850 to 1900. “One 
of the most brilliant of the season’s books.” 
Joun Mason Brown. Illustrated. A 

So0k-of-the- Month Selection 
LC 61-6197. 


MULAC 


$4.50 


$5.95 


MARGARET E. 
LEISURE: 
Time for Living and Retirement 
A noted recreation leader shows how to 
use free time creatively after retirement 
by maintaining or developing satisfying 
pursuits, maturity and serenity 
LC 61-6190. 


WILLIAM GLASSER, M.D. 

MENTAL HEALTH OR MENTAL ILLNESS? 

Psychiatry for Practical Action 

An eminent psychiatrist discusses the 

problems of mental illness and what psy- 

chiatry does — and should do — ‘+o solve 

them. “Can be read with profit by any 

intelligent person.” — Morris HERMAN, 

M.D., in the Introduction. 15 diagrams. 
LC 60-15216. $3.75 


LOUIS WOLCHONOK 
THE ART OF PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 
“Impressive Not only soundly rooted 
in traditional fundamentals but profusely 
inventive Useful as a systematic train- 
ing for students.” — RicHarp GUGGEN 
HEIMER. 8's x 11. Over 70 full pages of 
linecuts and hundreds of half-tone draw- 
ings LC 60-15202. %7.50 


$3.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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ALA's Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson moderates 


panel at White House Conference on Aging 


NEW FRONTIER IN HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: 
Twenty-six of the country’s top librarians, led by 
Mrs, Grace T. Stevenson, Deputy Executive Di- 
rector of ALA, were among 2,512 delegates to the 
White House Conference on Aging, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. from Jan. 9 through 12. Libraries 
were mentioned prominently in three final policy 
statements and many preliminary statements during 
the four-day conference 

Mrs. Stevenson, a member of the National Ad 
visory Committee of WHCA, moderated a panel 
discussion at the education section meeting, on 

The Challenge of the Coming Decade in the Field 
of Education for the Aging.” 

The education section's final statement asserted 
that “The public interest requires federal legis- 
lation which will empower the Office of Edu 
cation, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to cooperate with states, communities, public 
and private schools, institutions of higher educa- 
tion and public and private libraries to stimulate 
the development and operation of educational pro- 
grams about, for, and by the aging 

“The initial stimulation of {these} educational 
programs . Should be through institutions that 
have public responsibility for education, that in 
combination, have nationwide coverage and that 
have the confidence of all groups. These institu 
tions ate public schools, institutions of higher 
learning and libraries 

“The situation demands that such a program be 
stimulated on a nationwide basis. initially by or- 
ganized Federal and State agencies and through 
public and private schools, universities and libraries 
with adequate funds to promote and develop leader- 
ship in communities in all states 

Legislation should direct the Office of Edu- 
cation to cooperate with State departments of edu- 
cation, institutions of higher education and public 
libraries 

The statement on “Rehabilitation” advocated that 
research be encouraged to identify administrative 
and organizational patterns through which rehabili- 
tation services can be provided effectively for older 
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peaple—specifically recommending that churches, 
schools, libraries, and other public and private in- 
stitutions be alert to the needs of older handi- 
capped people within the scope of their own 
activities The statement recommended a federal 
grant-in-aid program to help communities establish 
rehabilitation facilities and workshops ; 

Perhaps the most pertinent phrase of the confer 
ence came from Sidney Spector, staff director of 
the Senate subcommittee on Problems of the Aged 
and Aging, who spoke of services for the aging 
as a “new frontier in human development.” His 
comments, made before an education work group, 
urged legislation which would include financial] sup- 
port “for research and demonstration programs in 
education for aging, for training educators in aging 
and for libraries, colleges and universities to expand 
their activities in this field.” 


ALA LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION is revis- 
ing its list of fellowships, scholarships, grants-in- 
aid, and loan funds open to librarians and prospe< 
tive librarians. Organizations and libraries main 
taining scholarships and loan funds are asked to 
send detailed information on amount of awards, 
who may apply and address where applicants should 
write. Material should be sent by March 15 to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, Boston Public Library, Cop 
ley Square, Boston 17, Mass 


CNLA EVALUATED: Using knowledge effectively 
is one of the greatest intellectual challenges of to- 
lay, and believing that librarians should assume 
leadership in this endeavor, a group of 22 eminent 
men and women representing all fields of librarian 
ship gathered at Columbia University in New York 
City, January 11 and 12, to consider if the 
American library world wants arid needs an over 
all organization to coordinate the activities of the 
existing library associations and to provide guid- 
ance to the profession as a whole. The meeting 
which was supported by the Council on Library 
Resources, was called by the Program Committee 
of the Council of National Library Associations 
specifically to discuss the future role and functions 
of CNLA and the desirability of continuing or 
strengthening this body and its programs 

CNLA was organized in 1942 to foster coopera 
tion among library associations for the mutual 
benefit of the entire library profession. During its 
19-year history it has encouraged general and spe 
cial library education, exchanges with foreign li 
brarians, the establishment of the American Book 
Center (predecessor of the United States Book Ex 
change). the publication of the American Library 
Annual by Bowker, and the formulation of biblio- 
graphic and indexing standards through the Z-39 
Committee of the American Standards Association 

At the meeting it was agreed that there is a 
demonstrable need for an active organization to 
stimulate interassociation action and cooperation in 
specific fields. Other sessions concentrated on pos 
sible joint projects to solve problems common to all 
library groups: recruitment and manpower needs 
education and training, scholarship aid, identity and 
status of librarians, new techniques in collecting 
recording, preserving and disseminating knowledge, 
use of new materials, bibliographic controls, library 
literature, legislative problems, censorship, interna 
tional relations, library history, research, standards 
The final session considered structure of the Council 
and how it might function more effectively 

Following the 2-day conference, the CNLA Pro 
gram Committee met at Special Libraries Associa 
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THE HEALING HEART 
Story of Ora Ruggles, 
in Occupatione| Therapy 


By Joun CaRLova With the CO-Oper- 
ation of Ora RuaoG 


e in hospitals all 
across the country. Apri] $3.95 


OTHER OUTSTANDING TITLES 


THE BIBLE WAS my 

TREASURE MAP 

By Paut I TON. “The ady entures of 
an archeologist in the Middle East, 
Recommended for public and high 
school libraries,” 
Photographs. 


~ Library Journal. 
$5 00 


THE ADVENTUROUS LIFE 

OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 

By GEOFFREY Bocca. “An affec. 
tionate and SPirited biography. In 
my Churchill] Collection of some 
200 Volumes | do not 

is a better illustrat 

—Library Journal $5.00 


THE UNTOUCHABLES 

By Evior NESs and OSCAR Fray EY 

“An authentic account of the crime- 

busters who broke the Stranglehold 

of Al Capone.” Virginia Kirkus 
$3.95 

AFRICA is ADVENTURE 

By Attic PATTI. The latest ac. 

count of a great and famous white 

hunter, Photographs, $4.50 


SMOKING AND HEALTH 
By ALTon OCHSNER, M_D “Recom- 
mended for all general libr 


ary col- 
lections,”’ Library Journal 


$3.00 








pag he 1939-1945 
ncise History 
ec L. SNYDER. done mesalas 
Ene Send “A oe 
view of the causes and ae " pea 
j a 

i and fighting on . 
atl LA Booklist. Maps. Photo 
sea.” — 


$7.95 
graphs. 


THE WORLD OF CARNEGIE ee 
By RICHARD SCHICKEL. "A aad 
rd st of musical and cg 
ieauiidande "Virginia ve 
Photographs. 


‘ es 
PETER FREUCHEN’S ADVENTUR 
IN THE ARCTIC maar 
Edited by DAGMAR FREUCHEN. 


ssential.”—Library Journal. ote 
; Y 
graphs. 

PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK 
= ener tae ia with Davip 

PETER FREUCHE! 

yd “Will definitely be y eg 
to public libraries of all anes 
Library Journal. Photographs. $8. 


THAT CERTAIN SOMETHING: 
The Magic of aa ies 
cis. “Disc 
» ARLENE FRANCIS. ~ 
a and naturally the yond 
factors which add up to c nano 
Library Journal 


KETSHIP X-15: 
A bold New Step in a 
jUBITZ. 
; Myron B. Gusit ‘ 
~ ars Library Journal. Photo 


$4.95 
graphs. 
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JULIAN MESSNER, page 
8 West 40th Street, New Yo 


What makes the new edition of Collier’s 


The results of the 1960 Presidential election, 


including official electoral college vote. 
Vew articles on Africa in turmoil. 


Details of the 1960 United States Census— 
information not yet found in any other 


enemy lopedia. 


Expanded, revised hographies of John F. 


Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, Richard M. Nixon, 


Khrushchev and Castro, including all the 


most recent developments. 


{ new article on Space Vehicles, reporting 
the latest advances in that vital field. 


{ new article on the International Bank & 
Fund that helps explain today’s gold crisis. 


THEN you refer readers to Collier’s Encyclopedia, 
W you direct them to the most up-to-date major 
1961 edition, 
And the 


facts be/jund the news become immediately evident. 


reference work available. In the new 


recent world events are covered in detail. 


Collier’ s—like the world it defines—is dynamic 


The ed:tors of Collier’s know that completeness is 
not a stitic quality—ait must be carefully maintained. 
That is why there are 140 new pages in the 1961 
225 new and revised articles; 40,000 


edition over 


new words in the field of Social Science alone! 


250 more illustrations, all integrated with the text, 
And an 


transparencies 


make te new ( ollier’s visually ri her 


additional set of eight full-color 


explains the complex internal-combustion engine 


with a clarity that words or ordinary illustrations 


alone could never achieve. 


Recommend Collier’s with confidence 


knowledge ol 
Phis 


dis- 


Collier's the combined 


some of the world’s most eminent authorities 


represents 


year alone, fifty new contributors join its 





Encyclopedia unmistakably 1961? 


tinguished staff of experts. Among then you will 
find: Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter ; 
Nobel Prize Winners in Physics, Professors John 
Bardeen and Percy Bridgman; and Dr. Willard 
Libby, Nobel Prize Winner in Chemistry. 


An Encyclopedia with personality 
Think back to your college days. Remember the 
professor whose course everybody took? He pre- 
sented the same material the other instructors 
taught. But in a way that made students crowd his 
classroom. Call it color—or enthusiasm. Call it 
zest. Collier's has that very quality. It draws 


readers back again and again. 


So readable, it invites use 


Students, scholars and casual readers alike are 
delighted by Collier’s appealing readability, its 
lucid, swift-paced style. They appreciate the way 
information is presented in an authoritative yet 
easy-to-absorb way. They like the vigorous lan- 
guage with modern editing. They discover after a 


few paragraphs that Collier’s is one encyclopedia 


you don’t have to grapple with. This is no accident, 
Collier's was designed to be used. 

No wonder librarians report that readers refer to 
Collier's more often than any other encyclopedia 
on their shelves. 

Write for free information 
No reference department is complete without the 
new 1961 Collier’s Encyclopedia. Write today for 
descriptive brochure and list of teaching aids in 
General Science, Social Studies and Language 
Arts. Please indicate your school or library affilia- 
tion. Colher’s Encyclopedia, Library & Educational 
Dept. 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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tion Headquarters to evaluate the discussions and 
determine which problems required immediate at- 
tention and study. A report and recommendations 
will be submitted to the Council at its spring meet- 
ing in May. Once the report has been accepted by 
the Council and its eleven member associations, the 
recommendations can be implemented. 

Participants were: Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, 
Head, Office of Science Information Service, Na- 
tional Science Foundation ; Verner W. Clapp, Presi- 
dent, Council on Library Resources, Inc.; David 
Clift, Executive Director, ALA; Jack Dalton, Dean, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University; 
Dr. Luther H. Evans, Project Director of the Sur- 
vey of Libraries in U.S. Federal Departments and 
Agencies for Brookings Institute; Bernard Fry, 
Deputy Head, Office of Science Information Serv- 
ice, NSF; Chester M. Lewis, Chief Librarian, New 
York Times; Julius J. Merke, Librarian, New York 
University Law Library; Dr. Jerrold Orne. Director, 
University of North Carolina Library; Henrietta 
Perkins, Assistant Librarian, Yale Medical Library; 
Rutherford R. Rogers, Deputy Librarian of Con- 
gress; Dr. Richard Shryock, Librarian, American 
Philosophical Society; and Ralph Ulveling, Direc- 
tor, Detroit Public Library. Others present at the 
meeting were CNLA officers and Program Commit- 
tee m . 


HEY, MAN: Toledo PL’s “The Tee-Pee” reports 
Sadie Schoenberg's list of up-to-date high school 
library rules from a fall issue of “High Points.’ 
Among the more pertinent rules were these: 

‘Each librarian has a name of her own—in no 
case is it “Hey,” or “Hey, man.” Books are charged 
out, not “cooled out.” Hitting your friend on the 
head with a book, however well-intentioned, will 
not increase his wisdom. The question “Who, me?” 


is redundant and meaningless; who else would it be ? 
Before drumming on the table, please announce the 
tune, Mad Magazine is not indexed in Readers’ 
Guide.’ 


SEVEN TO THE SOVIETS: Seven leading Ameri- 
can librarians will leave early in May to study li- 
brary techniques in the USSR for about 30 days 
Their Russian counterparts will, in the meantime, 
have been studying techniques here during April 

The purpose of the exchange visits, according to 
the International Relations Committee of ALA— 
besides lessening world tensions—is: to contribute 
to the general cultural exchange and to internation- 
al understanding, strengthening research activities 
including particularly scientific research; to study 
Russian techniques in documentation and informa- 
tion reproduction and dissemination; to study 
methods of training for library and documentation 
work, and the organization of technical processes; 
to strengthen Slavic studies now underway in the 
United States; to strengthen library support of 
formal education; to investigate informal education 
through public libraries; to promote exchange of 
information, including that of the relationships in 
each country of libraries and publishing agencies; 
at the same time continuing and widening valuable 
channels for the flow of information, ideas, and 
publications. 

The Americans in Russia are expected to travel 
some 5,500 miles in the USSR and are expected to 
cover Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tashkent, Samar- 
kand, then return to Moscow before flying back to 
the United States. The Russians in the United 
States are expected to travel approximately 6,000 
miles, covering cultural and research institutions in 
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New York, Washington, Boston, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, returning to New York for 
departure to Russia. 

The visit has been arranged under the Lacy- 
Zaroubin Agreement on Exchanges, established 
with the USSR in 1958 by William S. B. aay = 
the State Dept. to facilitate exchanges of both 
personnel pt ni materials. The Americans 
will travel on a joint Ford-Rockefeller grant. 

The Americans hope to visit library schools, 
central administrative organizations and professional 
associations, bibliographical centers, research labora- 
tories working on information processing equip- 
ment, research libraries, public libraries, special li- 
braries, college and university libraries, children’s 
libraries, publishing houses, printing plants, book 
and periodical distributors, and major libraries in 
non-Russian republics (Ukrainian, Uzbek, etc.). 

The American librarians who will tour Russia in- 
clude: the Executive Director and the President of 
ALA; the Librarian of Congress; Raynard C. Swank, 
Director, ALA International Relations Office; Mel- 
ville Ruggles, Vice President Council on Library 
Resources, Inc.; Emerson Greenaway, Director, 
Free Library, Philadelphia; and Sallie Farrell, Field 
Representative of the Louisiana State Library. 


McCALL'S TO BUY SR: The publishers of Me- 
Call's magazine are negotiating for the purchase of 
The Saturday Review. It is understood (in late Jan- 
uary) that the deal will be complete within weeks, 
and that the purchase price will be about $3 million 
Saturday Review is controlled by a dozen stock- 
holders, the majority of the stock being in the hands 
of the editor, Norman Cousins, and the publisher, 
J. B. Cominsky, Editorial and business staffs are 
expected to remain unchanged after the sale. Estab- 
lished in 1924 as The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, SR took its present name when it enlarged its 
scope in 1952 to include reviews of records and 
movies, as well as of books, and reports of develop- 
ments in science, education and politics, The con- 
trolling interest in McCall's was bought in 1956 by 
Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 


THE MIDWEST INTER-LIBRARY CENTER has 
been awarded a grant of $18,147 by the National 
Science Foundation, an agency of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, for continued partial support of the Scientific 
Journals Center. The SJC project is intended 
to assure that the Mid-west area receives one copy 
of every significant journal published anywhere in 
the world in the fields of chemistry and biology 
Supported jointly by 20 midwestern universities and 
the National Science Foundation, the Center, located 
in Chicago, serves scientists all over the U.S. 


COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC.: 
Three new undertakings have been announced: 

1. A $49,200 contract with the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, for a 12-month 
investigation of methods to improve the reading of 
microimages. CLR’s release notes that “Without 
greater availability of viewers and increased public 
acceptance of this form of reading the great poten- 
tial of microimage systems in ow applications 
will not be realized.” A prime aim of the project 
therefore will be design of demonstration models 
which can serve as the basis for creating portable 
viewers that will be inexpensive enough for indi- 
vidual readers to purchase, and as easy to use as a 
book :s to read. Battelle's Applied Physics Division 
will seek the technical advice of the microfilm in- 
dustry in the study. 
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nd Shelving Unit for Paperbacks 


Meme 


... especially designed to give your 


paperbacks the display value of your hard cover hooks 


© Note the subtle incline of the 
shelves. This not only ‘self-seats’ the 
books but raises the Spine titles for 
easier browsing or title searching. 
The bottom shelves are further for- 
ward for great stability and visibility. 


more books Bro-Dart presents a gracefully designed shelving unit for paper- 
backs offering both valuable and attractive accommodations for 


in less Space the ever increasing number of paperback editions. The new 


with better shelving unit is architectured for the greatest economy in space. 
It fits flat against the wall or the units can be placed back to back 


display value 
P 4) in an aisle without becoming bulky. 


Send for your copy of the Bro-Dart Furniture Catalog. 


Home ¢: Dept. 136-0 1. 56 Earl St.. Newark 8, N.J. 
to West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
In Canada: Bro-Dart industries (Canada) Ltd.. 


INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue. Toronto 6, Ontario 
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COMMUNITY 
OBLIGATION 


THE SPIRIT OF 


L. B. I. 


Many 
agents think of Library Binding Institute 
as an organization of Library Binders 


librarians and purchasing 


interested only in furthering their own 
purposes. It is true that any trade 

association must consider this as part of 
their program. 


However, we are quite proud of Library 
Binding Institute's accomplishments in 
supporting the library profession with such 
projects as 
1. Scholarships to worthy students study- 
ing librarianship. 
2. Posters to help attract readers to 
libraries and for fund raising. 
3. Educational Films describing the 
Library Binding Process. 
4. Educational Literatures to help con- 
serve your budget. 
free. 


Library Binding Institute Literature is 


Send for it today. Every librarian should read if. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


i 


(Continued from page 494) 

2. A $59,000 grant to the Library of the Uni 

versity of Iilinois, Chicago Division, for a project 

aimed at bringing university libraries into the age 
of automaton.” Goal of the undertaking, which 
also will have financial support from the University 
of Illinois Research Board, will be to apply ad- 
vanced data processing techniques to university 
library procedures and to develop an over-all system 
utilizing lavest electronic equipment, as well as to 
adopt business machines for library use. 

Toward «his end, UI Chicago Division's library 
staff will work with the Information Systems Divi 
sion of the General Electric Company. In 
ing the project, Chicago Division Librarian Edward 
Heiliger took cognizance of the fact that growth in 
the annual aumber of graduate librarians has come 
nowhere near to equalling the growth rate of pub 
lishing in the last three decades. He cited the neces 
sity for techniques of automation that would mak 
possible more professional service to faculty and stu 
lents by re‘ieving librarians of day-to-day routines 

Emphasi: in the study will be placed on mechani 
zation of cataloging procedures, including determi 
nation of the advisability of automatic compilation 
of a book catalog for general campus distribution; 
on dissemination of information to faculty and re- 
search staff; on microstorage of library materials 
The tes will also investigate acquisition and 
circulation procedures 

Chicago Division library staff became interested 
in these problems as its members began to develop 
plans for the library which will be part of the new 
Chicago carapus of the University of Illinois, Louis 
A. Schultheiss and Don S. Culbertson, both of the 
library staff, will serve respectively as director and 
assistant director of the project. 

3. A $58,886 grant to the University of Pitts 
burgh to assist the Health Law Center of the 
Graduate S-hool of Public Health to test and refine 
techniques developed by the University’s Computa 
tion and Data Processing Center for information 
retrieval in the legal field. The grant will enabl 
the Health Law Center to create a tape “library 
large enouizh to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
retrieval techniques. Complete Penn., NY and NJ 
state statutes will form the experimental library 

The effect on search techniques of different phras 
ings of sta.utory provisions covering the same sub 
can be measured by undertaking identical! 
experimental searches in all three states. 

Searches of the tape “library” will be compared 
for speed and accuracy with manual searches by 
traditional methods. The grant also will provide 
support for the analysis of such experiments anid 
further development of retrieval techniques tor a 
library of operational size. The university's new 
IBM 7070 Computer will be used in the progran 


discuss 


pects 


NJ STAYE LIBRARY BUILDING: Enabling 
legislation :to permit construction of a new State 
Library and a new State Museum was signed into 
law by Governor Robert B. Meyner on Dec. 29. The 
bill permirs the State to borrow approximately 
$6,000,00€ ‘rom the Teachers’ Pension and Annuity 
Fund to firance the building program 

The new structures will be erected on West State 
Street adjacent to the present State Library quarters 
in the State House Annex. The Library and Mu 
seum buildings, designed as a Cultural Center for 
New Jersey, will be placed next to the new Admit 
istration Building for the Department of Edi 


(Continued on page 498) 
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Span Continents with 
Books from Van Nostrand 


THE WORLD... 
Van Nostrand 
Atlas of the World = 


The up-to-date, complete pocket Atlas presenting clear, 
detailed maps (all in full color) of every country in the 
world—-including the new African nations. Extensive en- 
cyclopedic text and tables cover cities, rivers, mountains, 
oceans, national production figures, 1960 census figures, 
religions and more. Designed by Elsevier's famous map 
makers it even pictures national flags and many coats-of- 
arms in color. Complete name index, invaluabie for home, 
school and office. (Paper May 98c 


SOVIET UNION. . . 
Only in Russia 


By Howard Norton. A Pulitzer Prize-winning correspond 
ent who, with his family, lived among Russians for three 
and a half years now recounts his impressions of the So 
viet system and its effects on the lives of people he knew 
Without diplomatic immunity or luxuries, and living 
mainly on the Soviet economy, the author was an eyewit 
ness to the daily aspects of Russian life that Americans 
are most interested in, but know least about: how Rus 
sians live, their apartments, juvenile delinquency, black 
markets, plus an account of the schools, doctors, sports 
science, Sunday afternoons in a Moscow park, and even 
the “maid problem.” April Prob. $4.75 








AN EMERGING CONTINENT... 
Africa Speaks  —<aeums 


Edited by James Duffy and Robert A. Manners. In this ig ai 
unique collection of articles by African leaders themselves : 

—Tom Mboysa, Henrique Galvao, Sekou Toure’, Kwame 

Nkrumah, Joshua Nkomo and others—Americans will \rAica 
meet the men who are leading their countries to inde - pAhs 
pendence. What has happened in Africa and what will oc- GP 


cur there in the coming months will be of vital impor 
7 


: 
os 
tance to the free world. And it is through these incisive i = 
articles that readers will gain a ne wand clearer under- | 

standing of this continent in conflict. March Prob. $5.50 
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D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street, Princeton, New Jersey 
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CUNDED © 


Oldest and Largest Exclusive 
Book Wholesaler in the U.S.A. 





WRITE DEPT. WLB FOR FREE 
DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY 
SERVICES 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR co. 
HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 








DISPLAY LETTERS 
FOR LIBRARY USE 


Magnetic, pressure-sensitive or 
stand-up letters in a wide variety 
of sizes and type faces. They're 
inexpensive, neat and quick to set 
up. Designed especially for use in 
book displays, on bulletin boards, 
etc. 


Write today for FREE literature 
showing styles, sizes, prices, etc. 


GARRISON-WAGNER CO. 


2018 Washington Ave. ° St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 496) 

The new building will provide a permanent home 
for the Bureau of Public and School Library Serv- 
ices, which has been located in a factory building 
in South Trenton for many years, and the Law and 
Legislative Reference units now located in the State 
House Annex. In addition, it will, for the first time 
provide proper archival facilities. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT: 
As we noted in our January issue (p. 344), BUI 
LETIN con:tibutor Mary Frances Kennon has been 
ippointed Director of the American Association of 
Schoo] Librarians’ standards implementation proj- 
ect, now to be known as the School Library De 
velopment Project. Working with a $100,000 grant 
from the Council on Library Resources, the project 
ypened offices in Chicago in February, and will 
ontinue in operation until July 1962 

The project's Advisory Committee met in Chicago 
on December 10 and 11, and worked out plans for 
two conferences. One, to be held April 29 through 
May 1 this year in Chicago, will be a Leader's 
Training (Conference, It will aim to develop one 
well-inforined leader in each state who will be 
xpected ro take the initiative in that state for 
standards ;mplementation and general school library 
levelopment. A second conference, planned for late 
spring next year, would be for school librarians and 
educators. It would summarize the work of the 
project and seek further school library development 

The ultimate goal of the project is to establish 

in each state a blueprint for a long-range school 
library development plan,” said Mary Gaver, of the 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers Uni 
versity, chairman of the Advisory Committec 

Several pilot programs are already under way or 
have been completed in 16 states to implement the 
standards, and one of the aims of the project is the 
ontinued spreading of this type of activity so that 
the effect of the standards will be felt eventually in 
ill 50 states. The committee also approved the 
establishment of a plan for accepting applications 
for grants within states for relevant studies 

Besides Miss Gaver, those attending the session 
included: Ruth Ersted, Supervisor of School Librar 
ies, Minriesota State Department of Education 
Frances Henne, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University; Alice Brooks McGuire, Librarian, Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas; and Mildred 
Nickel, Supervisor of School Libraries, Lansing 
Michigan. Ex officio members include Elizabeth 
Williams, President; Sara Fenwick, Vice President; 
and Eleanor Ahlers, Executive Secretary of AASI 


"Opportunities 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS has made available for the academic 
year 1961-62 two fellowships of $1,000 each for 
students preparing for work with children or youth 
in the puplic school or public library systems in the 
alifornia. Interested candidates 
write at once to one of the two schools through 
which the fellowships are offered for application 
blanks and details: Martha Boaz, Dean, School of 
Library Science, University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, or LeRoy C. Merritt, Acting Dean 
School of Librarianship, University of California 
Berkeley 4. Application deadline: April 15 


State of should 
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Prebound books for 
young people 


We'd like to convince you that BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND Prebound Books will best serve 
you, your library and school. We urge you to 


write for catalogs and prices today. 


NewMETHop 
LookLindory ne. 


MANUFACTURERS 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PRESOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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AWARDS 


ACRL GRANTS TO LIBRARIES: American Asso 
iation of College and Research Libraries, a division 
#t ALA, has announced grants totaling $46,010 to 
60 college and university libraries. Grants, ranging 
from a $1,500 high for Reed College Library to 
$250 for Central College Library (Pella, lowa) 
iveraged $750—more than double the average o 
grants in the program's five earlier years 

Donors of the 1960-1961 funds are the U.S. Steel 
Foundation (principal contributor since inception of 
the ACRL grants program), The H. W. Wilson 
Foundation, IBM, the Koppers Foundation, the 
Microcard Foundation, Micro Photo, National Bis 
uit Co., Olin Mathieson Corp. and Time, Inc 


ACRL RESEARCH GRANTS: Seven individuals 
ire recipients of grants for the completion of r 
search projects from ACRL’s committee for librat 
ianship and bibliography research 

One of the seven, Donald C. Dickinson of the 
Bemidji State College Library, Bemidji, Minn., is 
author of “The Day They Mobbed the Booksal« 
which appears on page 544 of this issue. He r 
ceived a grant of $500 for completion of a bibliog 
raphy of the works of Langston Hughes 

Other grantees, received sums in varying 
amounts for the completion of specific projects are 
Floyd M. Cammack. University of Hawaii Library 
Honolulu ($1,000); Robert D. Harlan, University 
#% Southern California School of Library Service 


‘ 


who 





Los Angeies ($500); Robert C. Jones, Americas 
River Junior College, Sacramento, Cal. ($400) 
Richard H_ Rouse, Cornell University Department of 
History. Ithaca. N.Y. (81.000): lacksen E. Towne 
Michigan State University, East Lansing ($550) 
lung-Li Yuam, Washington. D.C. ($650) 


THE MARQUIS BIOGRAPHICAL AWARD oi 
$1,000 has gone to Pulitzer Prize-winning author 
George Dangerfield for his book, Chancellor Robert 
R. Livingston of New York—1746-1813. Establish 
ment of the award was announced in May by Mar 
quis u ho Who 


THE BOLLINGEN PRIZE IN POETRY for 1960 
has been awarded by Yale University Library to 
American poet Yvor Winters for his 1960 book 
Collected Poems. The prize, established in 1948 
arries a stipend of $2,500 and is considered one of 
the major poetry prizes in the country 


AURIANHE AWARD: Agnes Smith, author of An 
Edge of the Forest, is winner of the third Aurianne 
Award of $200, given by the Children’s Services 
Division of ALA, for 1959's best children’s book 
on anima! life 


THE “YOU AND ALA” CONTEST, announced in 
the Oct. BULLETIN (p. 113), has been won by 
Alice Norton, publicity director of the Denver Pub 
lic Library. Miss Norton will receive a $50 prize 
presented by University Microfilms, Inc., at the ALA 
onferency in Cleveland. Runner-up is Eli Oboler 
librarian of Idaho State College, Pocatello. Both 
ntries appear in the February ALA Bulletin. No 
award was presented in the trustee class, since only 
me entry was received 





























Apex 








Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 


hiles ch " 


Keep associated magazines, pamp 9g 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 





Five convenient sizes: 10°x7"x4"; 





MAGAZINES + PAMPHLETS - BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellm fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
12%"x9 "x4"; 
Write today for complete descrip‘ive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 31; W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


13°x10°x3 4"; 











Saving birding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding 
Improve shelf appecrance—covers are easy to 
dust, present 2 good appearance for a long time 


14%"x10%"x3"; 16'A"x11A"x3". 
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oe Britannica fills the spaces 
your book budget can't! 


An investment in Britannica — the reference 


The 24 volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
are equivalent to a library of 1,000 books .. . 
yet they cost less than one-tenth as much. 
Britannica gives your students the knowledge 
and authority of world-recognized leaders in 
every field . . . yet its 38,000,000 words cost 
just $6.48 per million (much lower than the 
word cost of less comprehensive references). 

This latest revision of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is equivalent to the up-dating of 700 
regular reference books. No cther reference set 
is as extensively and economically kept up-to- 
date for your students. 


standard of the world —is an investment in the 
best. Your students need and use Britannica 
more because it covers more high school sub- 
jects more thoroughly than any other reference. 
It is the most complete . . . the most autherita- 
tive ... the most readable . . . the most useable 
reference set you can provide your students. 
Britannica offers you an incomparable com- 
bination of quality, quantity and economy. 
Invest in the latest elites of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica —it is certainly your best book 


budget bargain! 


“The reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For information prepared especially for librarians 


lohn R. Rowe 


send a post card t 


Educational Director, Dept. 230-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill 
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Letters 


A Is for Us 


Do librarians discriminate against certain 
authors ? 

For some time I have been observing what 
appears to be an alphabetical discrimination 
which operates in many areas of an institu- 
tion. This often involves the selection of per- 
sonnel for a variety of student activiites, but 
it also touches the selection of books. 

An example came to my attention recently 
as I processed a series of book orders. Of the 
135 titles selected by a number of persons, 
105 were in the first half of the alphabet; and 
only 30 were in the last half. This is not an 
isolated instance. 

What do we do—begin our selection pro- 
cedures with a long alphabetical list and then 
begin to run out of money or time when we 
are halfway through the list? Or does this 
imbalance represent some strange reality 
wherein a preponderance of the best books 
are written by authors whose names are high 
in alphabetical priority ? : 

Have other librarians noticed this phenom- 
enon ¢ 

BERNARD I. Gitt 
Librarian 
Moorhead State Colle ge 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


Hold On To the Accession Book 


Lest Frank A. Steven's letter urging the 
discarding of accession books should cause 
too many librarians to look for the ash can. 
I submit a word of caution 

First, I agree with most of the reasoning 
in Mr. Steven's letter (January BULLETIN, 
page 356). In fact, several years ago I had 
every intention of discontinuing the accession 
book. At the same time, we were studying 
and experimenting with the different methods 
of transaction card book charging and we 
stumbled on the idea of using the accession 
number as the identification of books for a 
Wayne County type charging system. Al- 
though we will always be seeking an improve- 
ment in the charging methods, the accession 
number aspect has been one of the most satis 
factory procedures we have used 
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The George Fry & Associates study of 
library charging systems now being conducted 
with a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources made a special study of the charg- 
ing system being used in Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County. 

Frank'y, I hope that new and more eco- 
nomical ideas will come out of the Fry Asso- 
ciates’ study so that we can benefit by adopt- 
ing new methods and ideas, but it is barely 
possible that the accession number, transac- 
tion card methods would be found to be 
advantageous. Consequently, until the Fry 
Associates report is rendered, I would advise 
librarians to hold on to the accession book 

Hoyt R. GALVIN 
Directory of Libraries 
Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Catch the Teachers Young 

On page 346 of your January, 1961, issue, 
I was pleased to notice the letter sent out by 
the American Association of School Librarians 
describing “as woefully inadequate the train- 
ing of teachers in the use of libraries and 
audio-visual materials."’ This is a subject very 
dear to my heart and I am pleased to say that 
the Pennsylvania Library Association also con- 
siders this a very important problem. 

At its meeting in Erie, Pennsylvania, on 
October 6, 1960, the Executive Board of the 
Pennsylvania Library Associ.ition approved 
the following resolution to be transmitted to 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and to the Library Educa- 
tion Division of the American Library Asso 
ciation 

Recognizing that an effective educational pro 

gram at the college level requires intelligent and 


efficient use of a variety of educational materials 
to meet curricular demands, be it resolved 

that the Executive Board of the Pennsylvania 
Library Association request the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
ind the Library Education Division of the Ameri 
an Library Association to recommend that library 
orientation, covering formal instruction in the us« 
of books and libraries, be required of all fresh 
men; and further, that credit be given for such a 


course 
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“Self-Stick’”’ Book Jacket Covers 
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“The most valuable contribution 
to children’s books in the half 
century of my experience.” 

Anne Carroll 


ILLUSTRATORS of 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
1744-1945 


Compiled by Bertha E. Mahony, 
Louise Payson Latimer and 
Beulah Folmsbee 


Moore 


This important volume was first published in 
1947, and is now reissued in response to many 
requests. Contents are reproduced in their 
entirety in one color, and follow the beautiful 
design of the original. Plain green cloth 
bound cover similar to the 1946-1956 book. 
Ten chapters on the history and development 
of illustration in children’s books, contributed 
by Lynd Ward, Anne Thaxter Eaton, Robert 
Lawson, May Massee and others. Biographies 
of more than 350 illustrators and a bibliogra- 
phy listing illustrators and authors. Includes 
more than 250 illustrations. $10.00 





“Indispensable for public librar- 
ies, library schools, schools of 
education and other collections 
concerned with children’s litera- 
ture.” 


Library Journal 


ILLUSTRATORS of 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
1946-1956 


Compiled by Ruth Hill Viguers, 
Marcia Dalphin and Bertha 
Mahony Miller 


Available in first edition. Discussion of what 
constitutes distinction in picture books by 
Marcia Brown. Ideas and contemporary tech 
niques treated by Lynd Ward. Survey of 
European picture books by Fritz Eichenberg. 
Artists active in book illustrations since 1945 
are represented by 500 biographies and related 
bibliography listing over 2,000 books by authors 
and artists. Many illustrations. $20.00 


Order from 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
585 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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Perhaps if librarians in all parts of the 
country and from all types of libraries 
school, public, college and university in par 
ticular—would try to have similar resolutions 
passed and referred to the proper authorities, 
teacher training institutions and colleges 
might pay attention and might do something 
about this situation, 

( Mrs.) CAROLYN W. FIELD 
Coordinator, W ork with Children 
Free Library of Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


A Letter to the Ladies: 

Isn't it strange how our poets and prose 
writers will keep up with progress and ad 
vancement very nicely, but our cartoonists, in 
one case I wish to present, are still behind the 
times a hundred years or so? 

Look through a magazine—any magazine 

that uses cartoons, or through a daily news 
paper. If it happens to have a cartoon about 
a library, the sketch of the librarian will be 
absolutely untrue to fact, and an insult. The 
librarian will be pictured as a horrible old 
hag, like a Hallow’een witch without her 
broom! 

I am 74 years old, and have been using a 
library card since I was 9, and I never saw a 
female librarian as fierce-looking as those out- 
rages we see every day in the papers! 

Don't cartoonists ever go to a library or 
can't they read? 

I have received a great deal of my own 
education from my lovely librarians. I am a 
magazine writer and I owe them a lot for 
their splendid help and advice. I am no white 
knight on a horse; I am just trying to show a 
little gratitude to ladies in a very important 
and necessary work who give sympathy, kind- 
ness, and precious instruction to those of us 
who might remain stupid dumbbells other 
wise. 

Suggestion: every time you find an offen 
sive cartoon, mail it to the cartoonist, or to 
his editor, and send him a snapshot of your- 
self, proving you did not originate in a Boris 
Karloff horror picture! 

Yours, with Gratitude, Affection, and Great 
Respect ( Mr.) CARROLL VAN Court 

Los Angeles, California 





Quote 


[A librarian] noticed a small boy standing near 
to her at the back of the bookmobile. She sug 

sted, helpfully, that he take his books up to the 
checked out I can't 
hild rather plaintively You're standing on my 
hoelace From “Bookery Briefs,” 
Public Library, Obio. 
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Tudor books tox thig, 


Ready Now: 


HUNGARIAN CUISINE. Ky 
cookbook 


ind Eastern Europe 


An international 
Hungarian 


Nearly 


$4.95 


1 Ooo recipes 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By Josef 


text 


Augusta A 
ronicle of man’s eve 
ary development, with 52 
Illus. by Zdenek Burian 


ind-picture cl lution 


shel 


large plates, 27 im 


$9.95 


full color 


GREEK SCULPTURE. By Pierre Devambe 
, color, by Re 


photos, 12 ybert Descharnes 
represent the glory of Greek bas 


in full 
relief, high 


iuthorita 


$5.95 


relief and statuary. (¢ omprenen 


tive text 


RAPHAEL SOYER: Paintings and Drawings. 
Intro. by Walter K. Gutman. The 


inte nd drafts 


t of the 
distinguished American p 


1 
cof} 


$8.75 


man, in 136 reproductions, 16 in full 


Limited edition 


ARTISTS’ MANUAL FOR SILK SCREEN PRINT 
MAKING. By Harry Shokler. Revised edition 
of the book best, 
most complete guide to the art of serigraphy 
and silk screen printing. Illus 
ind progressive proofs 


acknowledged to be the 
in color, with 


$4.95 


separations 


ZORACH EXPLAINS SCULPTURE. By William 
Zorach. A complete guide to the understand 


ing of sculpture — what it means and how it 
Revised edition with many new illus 


$4.95 


is made 


trations of contemporary pieces 


Coming: 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF ABBREVI- 
ATIONS. George Mayberry, Ph.D. (Harv.) 
ed. The most authoritative and readable book 
kind 


general use and in dozens of 


of its thousands of abbreviations in 


specialized fields 


clearly and conveniently arranged $3.75 


BEAT AND JIVE 
Manuel 


explanations of 


DICTIONARY OF 
TERMS. 
Weinstein 


HIP, 
Compried edited by 
Detinitior nal 
of new Is and phrases that 
still transforming 


$3.75 


transformed 


ting patterns 


Recently Published: 


BERTHE MORISOT: Drawings/Pastels/ 
Watercolors /Paintings. Intro. by Elizabeth 
Mongan. 25 plat color, 35 full-page 
ly s, 34 pp. of k-and-white illustra 

ns $10.00 
HOW TO DO PASTE-UPS AND MECHANI- 
CALS. By S. Ralph Maurello. A 


ited guide | preparation of 


profusely 
ist int tor 
eproduction $7.95 
FOLKLORE AND SYMBOLISM OF FLOWERS, 
PLANTS AND TREES. By Ernst 
Lehner. A treasure-ts of 


f floral 210 illus 


and Johanna 
the hidden lan 
puage $4.75 
NATIONAL 
full 
f works in the national 


$12.95 


TREASURES OF THE PRAGUE 
GALLERY. By Viadin Novotny. 100 

vor reproductions 
gallery of Czechoslavak 
THE FACE OF ANCIENT CHINA. By W 


Forman 


&B 


The splend ind majesty of ancient 


China, in overt photos and sixty color 


plates $9.95 


di San 


French art 


L‘ILLUSTRATION DU XX® SIECLE. G 


Lazarro, director The famous 


th 53 full-page 


color 


imnnual, translated 


reproductions 


DURER: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. Hy Mar 
el Brion 
olor A 


the great Cs 


59 plates in full 


14¢ . . 
145 ret TI nons 
study 


$5.95 


stimulatir nd magnificent 


CHINESE PAPER CUT-OUTS. By J 


Ove 100 full photographs 


Hejzlar 
ihustrate 


ful design vorkmanship 


$5.95 


dition 


TUDOR PUBLISHING CO. 22: Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
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BRING YOUR MEMBERSHIP CARD: A publi 
information program currently being conducted by 
ALA is designed to alert personal members of the 
organization to the fact that proof of membership 

i.e, their membership cards—will save them $5 
in registration fees at the Cleveland conference, 
July 9-15. Conference fees for non-members will be 
$12.50; for members, $7.50 

Action to put the new fees into effect at Cleve- 
land was taken by ALA's executive board at the 
recommendation of the Membership Committee, 
after study of the practices of other organizations 

It is the consensus,” says ALA, “that members are 
most easily identified at the registration desk 
through their current membership cards.” 

Those who join or renew their ALA membership 
before June 1 will receive their cards in time for the 
conference. According to deputy executive director 
Grace T. Stevenson, special provisions will be made 
for those joining after this deadline. However, she 
added that, despite efforts to accommodate all mem- 
bers at the registration desk, those joining after 
June 1 will be “inconvenienced slightly 


A PRECONFERENCE INSTITUTE for public and 
school librarians on “The Adult and the Child's 
World: the Library's Potential for Service,” will be 
held in Cleveland July 5-8, in Wade Park Manor 
near Western Reserve University. Sponsored by the 
American Library Association Children’s Services 
Division, and Adult Services Division, (50 E. 
Huron St. Chicago) and by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Library Science (Cleveland, Ohio) 
the institute will examine how school and publi 
libraries can best serve parents, teachers, youth lead 
ers, service clubs, and community representatives in 
their efforts to help all children to have satisfactory 
and rewarding lives 


The institute is planned for librarians who work 
with children in school and public libraries and for 
librarians who work with adults in public, board of 
education, or other libraries serving adults who are 
concerned with children in one way or another 
Registration is limited to 225. Registration forms, 
including forms for hotel reservation, may be ob 
tained from any of the three sponsors. Registration 
fee of $10 covers institute costs and the institu 


workbook 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT INSTI- 
TUTE: Another of the popular series of institutes 
on buildings and equipment will be held July 6-8 
at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, immediately 
preceding the annual conference of the American 
Library Association in Cleveland. The institute, 
planned for librarians, architects and administrators 
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public, and institu 
tional library buildings and equipment, will b« 
sponsored by the ALA Library Administration 
Division's Section on Buildings and Equipment 
The ALA display of building plans, photographs, 
fund raising publicity, statements on building pro- 
grams and site selection, and standards for school 
libraries will be available for use throughout the 
Institute 


interested in college, school 


Fees for the institute, including meals, banquet, 
and 3 nights’ housing, will be $39.50 (single room ) 
or $34.50 (double room). General inquiries should 
be addressed to John B. Nicholson, Jr., Librarian, 
Kent State University. For registration and pay 
ment, both of which must be completed before 
June 20, write to Buildings and Equipment Insti 
tute, Library Administration Division, ALA, 50 I 
Huron St., Chicago i1, Ill 


NY STATE EXAM: The annual New York State 
Public Librarians’ Certification Examination will be 
held on Saturday, April 29. To be eligible for par 
ticipation, applicants must have completed, or expect 
to complete by October 1, five years of college, one 
of which was devoted to the attainment of a library 
science degree from an approved library school. The 
961 professional examination, jointly sponsored by 
the New York State Education Department and th 
Civil Service Department, will be conducted in 
Albany, Buffalo, New York City and Syracuse. An 
effort to establish additional examination centers in 
other states will be made if sufficient numbers of 
candidates are interested. 


Additional. information and application blanks 
may be obtained from either the Division of Library 
Extension of the New York State Education Depart 
ment, or from the Civil Service Department. Appli 

ations will be accepted until March 27 for the 
Civil Service and April 15 for certification 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 37th 
annual conference will be held April 4-7 at the 
Sheraton- Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Theme of 
the conference will be “Charting Truth: The Fun 
tion of the Catholic Library 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S spring 


onference will be held April 27-29 at the 
Denis, Atlantic City 


Hotel 


OREGON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S conven- 
tion will be held at Medford, Oregon, with head 
quarters at the Jackson Hotel, April 28-29 


INDIANA SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its annual Spring Conference April 
21-22 at Turkey Run State Park Inn, Marshall 
Indiana 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION'S sec- 
ond institute on hospital librarianship is scheduled 
for April 19-21 at AHA headquarters, 840 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enrollment is limited 
to personal members of the AHA and employees of 
hospitals which are institutional members. Reg 
istration fee is $45. Applications to AHA at the 
above address 


SEVEN QUESTIONS ABOUT THE PROFESSION 
OF LIBRARIANSHIP is the title of the 26th an 
nual conference of the Graduate Library School 
scheduled at the University of Chicago ? 


June 21-23 
(Continued on page 508) 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


THE FIRST AND FINEST FULL-VISIBILITY BINDERS 


yn a shelf—on a table—or 

in your hands—nothing 

protects a magazine (or adds to 
your reading enjoyment ) like 


Marador Plastic Binders 
REGAL +110 
CLEAR, RIGID VINYL COVERS 
(050° THICK) POLISHED ON 
BOTH SURFACES. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS, LOCKBAR METALS, 3 
COLORS, 6 SIZES. NO RIVETS 
CUSHION BACKS 





CHALLENGER +128 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK 
ALL POLISHED BOTH SURFACES 
LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES 


CHALLENGER +126 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER. POLISHED BOTH SURFACES 
OPAQUE FLEXIBLE BACK 

LOCKBAR METALS, IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES 

NO RIVETS. BEADED EDGES 





PENNY PINCHER +132 
EXACTLY LIKE #126 EXCEPT 
SNAPOUT METALS ARE USED 
INSTEAD OF LOCKBAR METALS 


Equip your library with the best. 


Order now for spring or summe?) 


delivery, or write for information. 


A NEW SOLVENT CLEANER IN AN ATTRACTIVE 
16 OZ. CAN GOLD AND BLUE SPRAY CAN — CONVENIENT — 
FAST — EASY — JUST SPRAY ON AND WIPE OFF 


.7 5 WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


prakaniseencln MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Wee 
oath 
etme? 
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(Continued from page 506) 


The questions, which recognize the importance of 
recent developments to the profession, concern how 
a profession emerges, how the idea of a library pro 
fession has developed, how professional education 
fits into the general American pattern of education 
how different ports of entry affect the nature of 
librarianship, how librarianship has accommodated 
specialization, how librarians seek to acquire pro 
fessional status, and how library associations in 
America have fulfilled the function of the profes 
sional association 

Against today’s background of accelerating pro 
fessional development, Howard Winger and Philip 
Ennis of the faculty of the Graduate Library School 
co-directors of the conference, have defined som¢ 
key questions for a sociological analysis of the 
library profession. For further information and a 
opy of the conference program write to Mr. Winger 
or Mr. Ennis, Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY schoo! of Government 


and Public Administration announces: 


The Sth Institute on Records Management, to be 
held May 15-26 in cooperation with the National 
Archives and Records Service 

The 15th Institute in the Preservation and Ad 
ministration of Archives, to be held June 5-30 in 
cooperation with the Library of Congress, Maryland 
Hall of Records, and National Archives and Records 
SETVICE 

The 11th Institute of Genealogical Research, to b 
held July 10-28 in cooperation with the American 
Society of Genealogists, Maryland Hall of Records 
and the National. Archives and Records Servic« 

For information and application forms for all 
three institutes, write to Ernst Posner, Head, Re 
ds and Archives Administration Program, The 
American University, 1901 “F’’ St., N.W., Wash 
ington 6, D.C 


IN RESPONSE TO REQUESTS, the Graduat 
Library School of the University of Chicago is in- 
troducing an innovation in the scheduling of its 
ourses on library work with young people. During 
the summer of 1961, these classes will begin onc 
week later and end two weeks earlier than the regu 
lar summer session. The courses offered under this 
arrangement will be “Reading for Ado 
lescents’ and “Special Problems of Library Work 
with Children and Young People.” The instructor 
for both courses is Sara Fenwick, Assistant Pro 
fessor in the Graduate Library School. 


The summer session for these two courses only 
will extend from June 26-August 18. Students ar 
urged, however, to come to Chicago for the first 
week of the regular quarter if possible in order to 
attend the twenty-sixth annual conference of thi 
School, which will be held June 21-23 (see ‘Seven 
Questions about the Profession of Librarianship 
above). No conference fee is charged to students 
enrolled in the School 


spe ial 


write to Dean Lester 
School, University of 


information 
Library 
Illinois 


For further 
Asheim, Graduate 
Chicago, Chicago 37 


WESTERN CAROLINA COLLEGE oficrs among 
ourses in its first summer session, June 12-July 14 
Book Selection for Elementary and Junior High 
Schools, Book Selection for High School Libraries 
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ind Schoe! Library Administration and Organiza 
tion. A School Library Workshop directed by Mary 
Peacock Douglas will be offered during the second 
summer session, July 17-28, with “Guidelines for 
School Library Progress’ as its theme. The work 
shop will give attention to both elementary and 
secondary school libraries. For details, write to 
W. B. Harrill, Director of the Summer School 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N« 


THE 10TH INDIANA INSTITUTE IN LIBRARY 
ADULT EXUCATION, detailing the Indiana Plan 
will be heid June 9-14 in Bloomington, Ind. Con 
lucted by the Bureau of Studies in Adult Education 
of Indians and Purdue universities, the institute 
will be spensored by the Division of Library Science 
of Indiana University, Indiana Library Association 
Indiana State Library, and the Indiana Library Trus 
tees Association 

Participition will be limited to 30 and a $3 
advance registration fee must be received by May 26 
For details, write to the Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education, Box 277, Indiana University, Blooming 
ton, Ind 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: A complete pro 
gram of uadergraduate and graduate librarianship 
ourses wll be offered during the 1961 six-week 
summer session of the Department of Librarianship 
it San Jos State College, June 26-Aug. 4. For in 
formation on the 12 librarianship courses to be 
offered duying the summer, address Leslie H. Janke 
Head, Department of Librarianship, San Jose State 
College, Sun Jose 14, Cal 


MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP: A special five-week 
ourse in medical literature and reference work will 
be offered again by the University of Illinois Gradu 
ate Schoot of Library Science during the 1961 
Summer Session, June 19-July 21. The course 
Medical Literature and Reference Work, which is 
approved by the Medical Library Association, will 
onsider representative reference and bibliographi 
al aids in the medical sciences. Enrollment will be 
open to regularly enrolled students in the graduate 
program o: the School and by special arrangement 
to other students and librarians not wishing to work 
toward d legree 
Requirements are: adequate courses in biological 
science ami/or experience in a medical library plus 
approval of the instructor. A Medical Library Asso 
ciation scholarship will be offered in connection 
with this special course 

For further information write to the Associate 
Director, University of Illinois Graduate School ot 
Library Science, Urbana, Ill 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S Schoo! 
Libraries Section officers for 196i are 
PRESIDENT —Dr. Susan Smith, East Greenbush Cen 
tral School 
VICE PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Phillips Lattimer, Schalmont Central 
Scheneciad) 
SECRETARY —~—Jane 
S.U.C.E., Fredoni 
rREASUREK—Esther Kramer, Sc/ 


New York City 


Ann Flynn, Campu 


l Library Sert 


BOARD MEMBER 


Hazel Furman, Mott Road Ei 


, } 
mentary School, Fayetteville, 
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TRULY 
® EMILY 
POST 


. . A Biography 
a ‘J ; 
> by Edwin Post 


The story of the truly great 
woman whose name has become 
synonymous with good manners 
and correct behavior. 

Written with wit and discern- 
ment by her son, this is the biog- 
raphy of a girl who was brought 
up to believe that no well-bred 
woman could possibly work for 
a living, yet became a successful 
writer, a celebrity, and one of 
America’s first career women. 

In these nostalgic memoirs Mr. 
Post has recreated the world 
of New York and Tuxedo Park 
society ... the world of Emily 
Post and her influence upon it. 
16 pages of photographs. Coming 
in April. $4.50 


15,000-word condensation in 
March issue of McCall’s. 


Large printing; major coast-to- 


THE COUPLE WHO WANT A BABY 
Marie Piche!l Warner, M. D 


Here, for the first time, is a realistic book that answers 
every possible question on the subject of fertility and 
sterility. Dr Wennes discusses new diagnoses and 
treatments for the cure of sterility and explains how 
more than fifty percent of all childless couples can be 
helped to have children May $3.95 


THESTORY OF AMERICAN STATEHOOD 


Dana Lee Thomas 
The first and only popular history of the fifty American 
states—a dramatic story of the country’s growth from 
a weak, unsure union of thirteen states to the mighty, 
Illustrated with maps, 


$4.95 


dynamic nation it is today 
photographs and cartoons. * May 


ONE NATION UNDER GOD 

An Anthology for Americans 

Robert Gordon Smith, Editor 
This timely anthology of American life and thought 
ranges from a prayer by George Washington in 1783 
to John Kennedy's acceptance speech in 1960. It in 
cludes articles, letters, historic documents—every 
thing from light-hearted anecdotes to solemn state- 


ments of national purpose. * May $4.95 


. TY , , y ‘mm ‘ ’ lA al + 

FOUR KEYS TO GUATEMALA 

Revised Edition 

Vera Kelsey and Lilly De Jongh Osborne 
An illustrated introduction to colorful Guatemala, 
mirroring its arts, crafts and architecture its flora 
and fauna. A special section lists almost 200 towns and 
villages, their market and fiesta days, and other info: 
mation that will make real or armchair travel to 
Guatemala an unforgettable experience. April $4.50 


Funk & Wagnalls’ 
- 7s rr 7, , , , 
BOOK OF THE YEAR 1961 
The events of 1960, with systematic information on 
education, religion, agriculture, industry, foreign trade, 
communications, finance, government, etc. The latest 
developments in science and the arts described by 
world specialists. 180 photographs. {pril $3.00 


DR. WILFRED FUNK’S BOOKSHELF 

The Complete and Practical Guide to Word Power 
This great new four-volume BOOKSHELF (Word Or:- 
gins and Their Romantic Stories; 25 Magic Steps to Word 
Power; Six Weeks to Words of Power; The Way to 
Vocabulary Power and Culture), by one of the world's 
most respected lexicographers, provides a self-improve- 
ment program designed to give a dynamic command 
of English. Sold in sets only.* February $12.95 


*A Wilfred Funk, Inc., publication 





FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street. New York 10 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 
57 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 
Catalogs on request 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 











TITLES THAT NEVER 
STOP CIRCULATING 


noses | 


Librarians with a keen eye to 
circulation figures utilize the 
titles from all the following 
B/P Series: Button Family 
Adventures * Cowboy Sam 
* What Is It * Dan Frontier 
* Sailor Jack 


Send today for 
colorful catalog. 


_ 
Benefic Press 
Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT, CHICAGO 39, mL 


ontinueda {ro ge 0 
(Continued from pa ) 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers 

ire 

PRESIDENT—Orrilla T. Blackshear, assistant direc 
tor, Madison Public Library 

VICE-PRESIDENT—John C. Frantz, director, Kellogg 
Public Library, Green Bay 

SECRETARY—Kay Biwer, librarian, Marathon 
County Library, Wausau 

TREASURER—William Brandt, librarian, Lane Li- 
brary, Ripon College 

ALA COUNCILOR—Bernard Schwab, director, Madi 
con Public Library 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LI- 

BRARY officers are 

PRESIDENT—Raymond G. Erbes, /ibrarian, Reavi 
High School, Oak Lawn 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Jean Nel 
son, Hinsdale Township High School 

2ND VICE-PRESIDENT—Margarct A. Winger, Chi 
cago 

SECRETARY—Ruth J. Glass, Belleville Township 
High School 

TREASURER—}im Smith, Highland Park High 
Sc/ { ‘ 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 

FORNIA officers for 1960-1961 are 

PRESIDENT—Bess Olson, Long Beach City College 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Geraldine Ferring, library super- 
visor, San Francisco City Schools 

SECRETARY—Shirley Hollis, //hrarian, Rogers Junior 
Higi School, Long Beach 

TREASURER—Helen Thornton, librarian, Stanislau 
County Scho als, Mode sto 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers arc 

IST VICE-PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT )—Joseph 
ine Johnson, Head, Reference Department, Louis- 
ille Free Public Library, Louisville 

_ND VICE-PRESIDENT—Roscoe Pierson, Boswort/ 
Memorial Library, College of the Bible, Lexing 
he nl 

rREASURER—Arline Young, Supervisor and Direc 

f Elementary Libraries, Covington 


MISSISSIPPI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers 
for 1961 are 
PRESIDENT—Alan Skelton, Vicksburg 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Glida Bethea, Hattiesburg 
SECRETARY—Mary Ellen Guess, Jackson 
TREASURER—lola Magee, Lincoln-Lawrence R 
nal Library, Monticello 

ALA COUNCILOR—Dr. J. S. Hartin, University 

M ippi 


CHIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LI- 

BRARIANS officers for 1960-1961 are 

PRESIDENT—Janie Gooch, Belmont High Sc/ 
Dayton ‘ 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Gertrude 
Linnenbruegge, assistant librarian, Ohio Univer 

Athens, Obi 

RECORDING SECRETARY—Lois L. Craig, Liberty) 
Union High School, Baltimore, Obi 

CORRESPONDING SECRETAKY—Ruth V. Foor 
Thomas Ewing Junior High School, Lancaster 

TREASURER—Ruth Culbertson, Mansfield Hie/ 
Sci i, Mansfeld 
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The 
PNUbce),)- Vilma etie-wile), me peyi4,| 


...to meet the problem of 
Circulation Growth... 


Brodac § ystem 
Means 
Continuous 
Savings 

NO OTHER 
CHARGING SYSTEM 
COMBINES 


ALL OF THESE 
FEATURES 


. . here are a few 
excerpts from the many 
letters in our file 

from Brodac users. 


“*®* * ahoon to the library 
business ** *” 
"* * * we hope to get a second 
machine * * *" 
Meee we have slipped our last book 
... happy day!” 

“* * * no looking up of card numbers 
no enlarging film... what the typist likes 
is not having to type!” 
we just couldn't get along without 
the Brodac now!" 
in the area will ‘succumb’ 
to its charms!” 


renee 


“se miore library é 


The simple, swift and error-proof recording of transactions 
is only the beginning of the Brodac System's Savings. Subse- 
quent time-consuming and costly chores, such as, typing of 
over-due notices, book slipping, sorting and filing of book 
cards, circulation-tallying, are all eliminated. Skilled help is 
conserved for more creative tasks. 


% Completely error-proof. 

% Installed with aimost “plug-in” simplicity. 
% Desk-Level operation. 

% No developing or scanning of film. 

%*% Automatic circulation tallies. 

% Installed on a “‘test’’ basis. 


Send for Detailed Plans and Literature. 


Dept. 168-D 1, 56 Eari St., 
Newark 8. N.J. 


1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd.. 
Los Angetes 25. Calif. 


Bro-Dart industries (Canada) Ltd., 
909 Pape Avenue. Toronto 6, Ontario 


tice 


INDUSTRIES 


t Coaat 


In Canada 
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the new 1961 Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


327 New Pages Added 
1,050 Articles Added, Rewritten, Revised 
2,109 Total New Pictures, Maps, Graphs and Drawings 
Z ORGANIZATION OF A TYPICAL AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC MISSION 


CHIEF OF MISSION 
| DEPUTY ae 


. CHIEF OF MISSION 
ARMED SERVICES ATTACHES. INFOR- SUPERVISING CONSUL GENERAL, OTHER 


MATION PROGRAM AND OTHER OFFICERS ASSIGNED IN A STAFF 


OFFICIALS OF U.S. GOVERNMENT 
CAPACITY TO THE CHIEF AND DEPUTY 
AGENCIES ATTACHED TO THE CHIEF OF MISSION. 


DIPLOMATIC MISSION. 














t , t 
ECONOMIC SECTION POLITICAL SECTION CONSULAR SECTION 

Responsible for: Responsible for: Responsible for: ; - 

1. Promotion of United 1. Political represen- 1. Visa services. Naniaieeties man- 
States economic tation of United 2. Citizenship and agement of the 
foreign policies. States policy. passport services. mission. 

. Participation in 2. Participation in 3. Welfare services for 2. Budget preparation 


' 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
SECTION 


negotiations for 
furtherance of United 
States economic 
objectives. 

. Observing, analyzing, 
and reporting on 
economic matters. 

. Planning, advising 
on, and reviewing 
economic activities 
pertormed in the 
consular offices. 


negotiations for 
furtherance of 
United States politi- 
cal objectives. 


. Observing, analyzing, 


and reporting on 


political developments 


of internal and inter- 


national significance. 


. Planning, advising 
on, and reviewing 
political activities 
performed in the 
consular offices. 


United States citizens 
and protection of 
their property and 
interests. 

. Notarials, public 
documents, and 
quasi-lega! services. 

. Services for ships, 
seamen, and airmen. 

. Special services for 
other federal and 
state agencies. 

. Planning, advising 
on, and reviewing 
consular activities 


and allocation of 
funds. 


. Centralized fiscal 


operations, per- 
sonnel, security, 
and general admin- 
istrative services. 


. Negotiation with 


Foreign Office on 
problems of imports 
and exports and 
personnel 
accreditation. 


. Arrangements for 


visits of Congres- 





performed in the 


consular offices. sional groups and 


other United States 
government officials. 


CONSULAR OFFICES 


Chart from artic'e Foreign Service 


Dozens of New Articles in the 1961 Edition Give a 
Background for International Understanding 


NEW ARTICLES ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 


LAOS INDOCHINA 
BURMA INDONESIA 
CAMBODIA VIETNAM 
SUMATRA NORTH VIETNAM 
THAILAND SOUTH VIETNAM 
(These articles combined with those on 
China and Russia, new in the 1960 edition, 


furnish outstanding material on this vital 
part of the world.) 


NEW BASIC ARTICLES ON — 


RI RE —— How farmers feed 
creates the world—Kinds of 


farming in the United 
States and abroad 


NATIONAL ro Recreation 

PARKS Areas — Canadian 
National Parks 

ARCHAEOLOGY — New discoveries and 
techniques which en- 
able archaeologists to 
broaden the knowl- 
edge of man’s past to 
give a better under- 
standing of today 


For Further Information Write 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY - 


1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 
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Getting a Bill Through Your 


State Legislature 


By Martha Frizzell 


HIS WORD ‘POLITICIAN 
marily because in modern usage the 
word implies activity in party politics, espe- 
cially with a suggestion of artifice or intrigue 
Webster even defines it as ‘‘one addicted to, 
or actively engaged in, politics as managed 
by parties; often, more or less disparagingly, 
one primarily interested in political offices or 
the profits from them as a source of private 
gain; as, a mere politician I that 
addicted to. 
By the same token, 
stuffy. Just call us legislators, those who make 
laws, good or bad as the case may be. Some 


bothers me, pri 


lov Cc 


“statesman is too 


of our legislators deserve to be called states 
men, but none of us is so conceited as to 
claim the title 

In New Hampshire we judge a town by 
the calibre of its representation in the House 


New Hampshire Legislature since 1950, rep 
rese nting he r home fown of Charlestou "1, and 
is serving her third successive term as vice 

chairman of the |udiciary Committee (the 
chairman must be a lawyer and aman). She 
of the New England Board of 
Higher Education, a trustee of her local publi 
library. and has sponsored many bills in the 
held of education and librarie This is an 
abrid ved version of a talk given at the ALA 
CLA Conference in Montreal last June, in a 
program arranged hy the Gove rnment al Re 

lations Section of ALA's Library 
Division 


is a member 


Administra 


f10n 
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To be elected to the New Hampshire legis 
lature is no great honor. One represents from 
729 to 2,186 constituents and may be lost in 
a body of Many feel that our 
i00-member House is an unwieldy, cumber 
some body, but after the last session some 
authorities decided that it was a bulwark of 
strength; that nobody could push it around 
or buy it. We have all kinds of people and 
it is to a certain extent like a glorified town 
meeting. This is where my experience is, so 
I will have to speak from this background 


400 members 


Drafting the Bill 


Suppose Mrs. McKay, our State Librarian, 
has an idea about a change in the statutes 
For example, last session she had discovered 
that the law as written did not provide ade 
quate means for the State Library to force the 
return of borrowed books, nor did it provide 
a penalty for defacement of books. She had 
the bill drafted and asked me to introduce it 
We could have given the idea to the drafting 
service, but I prefer to draft bills myself, with 
assistance, because I know what I want and 
it is difficult to explain it to someone else 
Also, others’ ideas creep in, maliciously or 
otherwise, and the resulting bill sometimes is 
at all. I have had the 
seeing a bill from the 
idea to the drafting service 


not what I intended 


experience of never 


time I pave the 


until it had been entered. This is not good 


because it is easier ) pass a bill if it says what 


you mean. So many times a bill does things 
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photograph, taken 
Mr Frizze and her 


? their tive 


that the sponsor never intended. Or it may 


do what he meant it to do, but at the same 


time be more inclusive than it needs. In that 
way one can stir up opposition unintention- 
ally 

Sometimes, if the full impact would kill 
the whole thing, it is better to break a project 
into more than one bill. It is a matter of 
strategy. You. may have to be satisfied with 
first getting your toe in the door. 

It is well to check every copy of a bill. I 
once came close to losing a bill because some 
one had miscopied it and inadvertently 
changed the whole meaning. Another mem 
ber of my committee brought in a minority 
report co kill the bill, but fortunately he dis 
covered the typing error in time and with- 
drew his opposition. 


Introducing the Bill 


Near the opening of the session the draft 
ing service is swamped with bills to write, 
and those that are in order take precedence 
It is very important to get bills in early. Com 
mittees are not so busy then, and the bills are 
apt to receive more prompt and careful atten- 
Also, many bills get lost if they haven't 
been acted upon until near the end of the 
session, Of course I am speaking of the type 
of bills you might be interested in. There are 
questionable bills that are purposely kept until 
late, when an attempt is made to rush them 
through without careful scrutiny 


tion 


In New Hampshire every bill is given a 
public hearing, required by law. That is the 
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public's opportunity to be heard. The spon- 
sors of the bill should have their arguments 
well organized, brief and to the point. Statis- 
tics are better written and handed to the chair- 
man, rather than presented verbally. Probably 
the legislator who introduces the bill can give 
guidance on how many speakers to have, and 
how much the committee members should be 
bombarded with letters. There should be 
enough support to make the committee mem- 
bers understand the import of the bill, but 
not so much that they become suspicious of 
ulterior motives. As a by-product of the hear- 
ing, those appearing may learn something of 
the earnestness of the legislators. 

You may consider this to be lobbying, and 
beneath your dignity. Lobbying is not wrong 
in itself. To me the dividing line is whether 
it is for personal or class gain, or for the 
general good. No one need feel guilty in 
pleading for improved library facilities 

After the hearing the committee goes into 
executive session. Perhaps the bill will be 
reported “OUGHT TO PASS,” but quite likely 
there will be amendments, In any case, it is 
helpful if the legislator who introduces the 
bill is a ranking member of the committee 
to which the bill is referred. In that case he 


is in a position to keep it moving. In New 
Hampshire practically every bill is reported in 
for action by the whole body, but I under 


stand that in many states the bill dies in 
committee unless the report is favorable. This 
may save time, but it seems to me a very 
undemocratic procedure. 

At this point our legislator may be able to 
resolve whatever differences there are, and it 
is good to do this before a bill reaches the’ 
floor. Debate on the floor should be avoided 
if possible, although there are legislators who 
feel they must spout about to keep themselves 
in the minds of their colleagues. This helps 
them, not the bill. 

It is to be hoped that the member who 
introduces the bill in the House will also he!p 
with the presentation in the other chamber, 
and that he will speak to his friends there and 
solicit their aid in its passage. If it is amended 
in the second body he must see that an agree 
ment is reached between the two houses, or 
all is lost. 

We'll hope he has an “in” with the gov 
ernor. A governor can not only veto a bill 
(seldom done), but he can instruct his hench 
men to obstruct one, without taking blame 
himself. 

In our legislature, a bill like Mrs. McKay's, 
described above, is referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. No politics are involved, al 
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though it should be introduced by a member 
of the party in power. For this chore it is well 
to pick a member known and respected for 
his sound judgment and integrity, and for his 
interest in libraries and education projects in 
general. He should be a hardened, seasoned 
legislator who knows what can be done. We 
love to watch the newcomers, who dream of 
what they are going to accomplish, and we 
wish them well—but after you've been around 
awhile you find out what will work, what 
won t; on whom you can depend; and who is 
never caught dead on a losing side regardless 
of the merit of the cause. 

I might say here that there are, to my mind, 
two courses of conduct for a legislator, One 
is to swap votes, in order to get support for 
one’s own project. This can lead to some 
stands that are hard to explain or justify. The 
other is to vote on every bill on its merit. In 
this way one builds up a reputation for de 
pendability and many members learn to fol- 
low such leaders. 

This member you have chosen to introduce 
your bill shouldn't have too many others to 
look after, or yours will be neglected. If he 
opposes too much other legislation he may 
weaken your bill. He must have a thorough 
knowledge of your bill, and what it proposes 
to accomplish. Don't choose a sponsor who 
does it only to oblige you—who has no real 
interest in the bill. In that case you are sunk 
before you start 


Working With a Legislature 

If you contemplate working for the passage 
of major legislation I suggest that you obtain 
the ALA publication Working With a Legis 
lature, by Beatrice Sawyer Rossell,* published 
in 1948. It is a general treatment with a lot 
of good ideas. You will have to supplement 


it with material from your own state, but I'm 
I shall 


sure anyone would find it helpful 
just run through it with my own comments 


Her first chapter is on ‘Groundwork,’ and 
she begins with a quotation from Abraham 
Lincoln: “With public sentiment nothing can 
fail; without it nothing can succeed 

The most important step is to lay a firm 
foundation. Of course one way that libraries 
are doing this all the time is by giving good 
service, I am convinced that in my own state 
the returns from the money spent for library 
service are greater than any other govern 
mental dollar 





(SAWYER). Working Wit/ 
American Associ 


BEATRICE 
iature. Chicago 


1948. 82p. $1.90 


* ROSSELIL 
a Legi 


ation 


Library 
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Betore you try 
proposed legislation you need to know what 
ou want and why; and what the bill will do, 
to whom. Mrs. Rossell stresses the importance 
of authoritative fact finding as a basis for 
nember that legislators, if they 
are any good, are Do as much of the 
leg work as you can yourself, and supply con 
cise, accurate information. A few witty re 
marks for the legislator to use won't be amiss 
becomes deadly if one lacks a 


nform others about your 


legislation. Ret 
busy 


This business Det 
sense of humor 

Mrs. Rossell's second chapter is “At the 
Capitol.” Among other things, she warns 
against letting your library bill become iden 
tified with any faction. It shouldn't be a 
political football, and it should not be a bone 
of contention between urban and rural inter 
ests, for Also, don't let it appear 
to be of only feminine interest 

When your bill has been entered be sure to 
remember the number and the title. It is most 
frustrating to a legislator to be asked about 
that library bill’ or the bill so and so intro 
duced. No legislator can remember every one 
of the hundreds of bills. He doesn't enjoy 
to ippe ar ignorant ofr incompe 


instance 


being made 
tent 
Chapter III deals with the importance of 
keeping local librarians informed, and 
through them others who may be helpful 
Chapter IV is “Work With State and Local 
Leaders.’ Legislators are in office because 
their constituents have placed them there, and 
they are to the desires of voters 
These desires can be made known effectively 
in several ways. There is the personal ap 
proac h. and many times there are inconspicu 
ous people on your staff who have influential 
connections. Don't use form letters; they are 
worse than useless and disgust the legislator 
Tell the legislator why you think he should 


sensitive 


support your pet legislation, and don't let 
} ) } : : 

your reasons be s¢ You had better 
know what the legislator's voting record is on 


lish ones 


the subject 

Organizations can be enlisted to pass reso 
tive, effective support, but 
al when people appear 
at hearings claiming to represent organiza 
tions. Was there an actual vote taken? Some 
times executive boards can embarrass the rank 
ind file. Then there are petitions They don't 
uch weight, because so many 
reading, or without com 


lutions and give a 


1 | ’ 
iegisiators are sxept 


is a rule carry 
people sign w ithou 
prehending 
Chapter V deals with ‘Publicity and Public 
Relations.” The gist of this chapter is how to 


(Continued on page 520) 
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J’Accuse 


By Barbara Toohey 


iustrated by Harvey Guerin 


HE MYTH PERSISTS, A typical female 

librarian is still thought of as a dismal 
creature with the hem half out of her skirt, 
standing by the Recordak clutching a damp 
wad of Kleenex in each hand. A male librar 
ian, when considered at all, is to most people's 
minds a misfit with a dominant mother, one 
ten-year-old, double-breasted, navy blue, pin 
stripe suit, two umbrellas, and three pairs of 
overshoes. (You can't be too careful. ) 

Who is to blame for this? Certainly not 
the fringe group of Kleenex clutchers and 
overshoe wearers. There are few of them left 
and they are a quiet sort not given to adver 


“I was a pilot in Korea. . .” 


tising. Those I blame are often outstanding 
members of the profession. They are admir 
ible in most ways and yet they are subtly, 
perhaps unconsciously, undermining us all 

The scene is a tea. No, let's call a spade a 
spade. The scene is a cocktail party. There 
is a young man at the center of a group. He 
is tanned and athletic looking. He has a per 
sonality that immediately attracts others. He 
is able to discuss intelligently any topic intro 
jluced. The people begin to wonder what he 
does. Is he a corporation lawyer? Architect ? 
Engineering executive? Someone puts the 
question 

He says, “I'm a librarian.” 

An awkward silence falls. 

Feeling compelled to say something, he 
makes excuses: “I know I'm not what you 
usually think of as a librarian. I'm not one 
of those meek little sad sacks. You see I was 
1 pilot in Korea. I decided then that if I got 
back in one piece I'd go into something 
that . 

The group dissolves muttering about the 

poor guy.” The “meek little sad sack’’ 
has been reinforced and another unfavorable 
type added—the shell-shocked veteran. 

Another scene. A young married couple 
have arranged a date for a bachelor friend 
with a single girl of their acquaintance. They 
are due to pick her up in ten minutes. They 
have just told the bachelor that the young lady 
is a librarian. He rebels. 


idea 
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“Are you kidding? I'm not going out with 
any librarian. I might get tangled up in her 
glasses chain and choke to death, What if I 
ran into somebody I know? I'd never live it 
down 

Finally they persuade him to go, assuring 
him that she is ‘different,’ was once sweet 
heart of Beta Phi Mu, and they will go to a 
movie where it’s dark and he can't be seen 

When they meet, he is delighted. “You're 
a librarian? Wow, you sure don't look like 
one! I've never seen a librarian like you. 


She blushes becomingly, saying. “Aren't 
you nice, You say the sweetest things. You'll 
turn my head with all this flattery 

Note this: the girl considers it the world’s 
greatest compliment to be told she doesn't 
look like a librarian and, what is worse, says 
so. This encounter does not leave the man 
with the impression that librarians are better 
than ever, but rather that he has come across 
something as rare as the abominable snowman 

a good-looking librarian. He tells his 
friends at coffee the next day about this odd 
occurrence. They don't believe him 

Last scene. A distinguished man in his 
fifties is being honored by the community for 
his leadership in civic affairs. His wife, two 
sons, and three grandchildren are in the audi- 
ence. The master of ceremonies gives him a 
glowing introduction. He rises to speak 
Everyone is attentive because he’s known to 
be an entertaining talker. He tells three (3) 
stereotyped “‘little old librarian” stories which 
bring down the house. All through his speech 
he drops amusingly deprecatory remarks about 
the trade he plies 

At the conclusion of the program, as the 
people file out, you can hear such remarks as, 

Good old Bill, who could imagine that he's 
a librarian? He's a good guy. He even goes 
hunting with a bunch of us every fall.” And, 


»9 0. 


\) 


“You're a librarian?” 
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“ “Little old librarian’ stories. . .” 


Bill really knows how funny those librarians 
are. It's a good thing they have one in the 
business like him. Too bad there aren't any 
more 

I hope these vignettes have pointed up that 


a librarian should not 
1. Apologize for being a librarian 


flattered when he is 
look or act like a 


2 Be obviously 
told he doesn't 
librarian 
Ridicule other librarians, implying 
that he is the one great exception 


We cannot dispel the false librarian image 
still lingering in the public mind unless we 
all give the impression that we respect both 
the profession and ourselves for being in it 
Do your part. Whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, say, so that all can hear: “I am 
cultured, intelligent, educated, virile (men), 
alluring (women), well-dressed, well-read, 
well-bred, well-traveled, well-rounded, witty, 
have a sense of humor, and I AMA 


TYPICAL LIBRARIAN 


As is immediately apparent from her pho 


tograph and this article, Mrs. Toohey, 4s 


cultured 
mieliigent, 
educated, 
luring 

u ell -dre j sed, 
we ll-read, 
well-bred, 
well-traveled 
we ll rounde d, 
witty, and has a of humor. She is also 
Periodicals Librarian at the Los Angeles Val 
Calif 


Cnn se 
rnid 


ley College, 
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A Congressman Looks at... 


Rep. Omar Burleson (D., Texas) is chairman of the Joint House-Senate 
Committee on the Library of Congress. His opinions of the Library and 
of its Librarian, Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, therefore carry special weight. 
He spoke on January 18 before the first session of the 87th Congress, and 
his remarks were subsequently extended and revised for publication in the 
Congressional Record, from which these excerpts are drawn. 


The Library, though not as old as the 
Congress itself, is a venerable institution 
Established in 1800, when the seat of the 
National Government was moved to Wash 
ington, D.C., it was designed at first to serve 
only the needs of Congress. But, over the 
years, Congress has extended its functions 
until now it serves not only Members and 
committees of Congress, but the entire Gov- 
ernment, other libraries throughout the 
country, the world of scholarship, and the 
general public. It is, in effect, the national 
library of the United States. . . 

Although appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, the Librarian of Congress is an official 
of the legislative branch, responsible to the 
Congress through the Joint Committee on the 
Library, the House Committee on Adminis- 
tration, and the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


For almost a century, Libra.... of Congress 
have traditionally served through changes in 
the national administration. For example, 
Ainsworth Rand Spofford served for 33 years 

1864-97. He was succeeded by John Russel! 
Young, who died in office. Herbert Putnam, 
who was appointed in 1899, held the position 
for 40 years. Archibald MacLeish, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Putnam in 1939, resigned in 1944 
to become Assistant Secretary of State. He 
was succeeded by Luther Harris Evans, who 
resigned effective July 1, 1953, to becom 
Director-General of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
His successor, and our present Librarian, Dr 
Mumford, took office on September 1, 1954 


The wisdom of maintaining the integrity of 
this office is self evident ; the Library must be, 
and is, administered in a nonpartisan, non 
political fashion, with emphasis on high 
standards of professional and scholarly ex 
cellence. Furthermore, the history of the Li 
brary shows that, although each Librarian has 
made his own unigue contribution, great ac 
complishments have come during the admin 
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those Librarians who have 
remained at their posts for a number of years, 
for it takes time to satisfy long-standing needs 
and to consolidate gains in a national institu- 
tion like the Library of Congress, which does 
not stand alone but is at the heart of this 
country’s library system. . . 

A North Carolinian by birth, Dr. Mum- 
ford, the 11th Librarian in the Library's 160 
year history, was educated at Duke University 
He did postgraduate work there and at Co- 
lumbia University, from which he received 
his degree in library service. After a distin- 
guished career in two of the largest library 
systems in the country—those of the New 
York Public Library and of the Cleveland 
Public Library, of which he was director 
from 1950 to 1954—he was chosen to be 
Librarian of Congress by the President from a 
small select list of professional librarians 
submitted by the American Library Associa- 
tion 


istraticns of 


Notable progress has certainly been made 
in the Library in the past 6 years. The 
collections of the Library have been aug 
mented until today they consist of nearly 39 
million items, among them some 12 million 
books and pamphlets on every subject and in a 
multitude of languages. . . 

When Dr. Mumford took office, the Library 
had only three exchange agreements with 
institutions in the Soviet Union; it now has 
more than 300. And today the Library has a 
worldwide network of almost 20,000 ex- 
change agreements with governmental agen- 
ies, universities, and other research institu- 
tions, which bring in over half a million items 
a year. The Librarian has also persuaded us 
to increase his book purchase funds not only 
to meet rising costs but to permit, among 
other things, the buying of foreign periodicals 
not available through exchange. . 

The humanist, the social 
feels like a forgotten man in these days of 
emphasis on science and technology, but the 
Library of Congress, long a center for human- 


scientist, often 
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... the Library of Congress 


istic research, has not neglected this area. I 


can mention only a few projects, recently 
completed or in progress: the monumental 
publication, Guide to the Study of the 
United States” ; the refilming from perishable 
paper prints of the historically important early 
motion pictures received as copyright de 
the microfilming of the 
Presidential papers—from those of Washing- 
ton to those of Coolidge—that are in the 
Library, and the publication of indexes to 
them and the National Union Catalog of 


Manuscript Collections, which will provide a 


posits ; 25 groups ol! 


guide to the IT anuscript resources of the 
country 

Because of lack of space the Library has not 
been able recently to provide all the studyroom 


facilities some scholars would like to hav 
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York Times 


situation had been de 
it was Dr. Mumford 
who made an organized attack on the problem 
As you know 


Although the spa 
teriorating for some time, 
Congress, in the last session, 
authorized plans and specifications for a new 
building which will be adequate, the Library 
to provide space for individual and 
group research, as well as for increasing col 
lections and new facilities for their use 
The Library card-distribution service, 
whereby prepared by the Li 
brary of Congress and cooperating libraries, 
are printed and sold to libraries throughout 
the country, has been improved and expanded 
by the Librarian. The increasing value of this 
SETVICE fact that sales of 


hope | 


atalog cards, 


by the 
ards and technical publications have doubled 
1 office (from $1,063,000 in 


is eviden ] 


luring his years if 
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fiscal 1954 to $2,171,284 in fiscal 1960). . 
The National Union Catalog is now published 
in book form at no cost to the Government. 
And other projects of special interest to li- 
braries, such as new editions of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification and of the Union List 
of Serials have also been undertaken by the 
Library. 

Under Dr. Mumford’s administration, the 
national library service for the blind, admin 
istered by the Library of Congress through 30 
other cooperating libraries, has been greatly 
improved and extended, and fundamental 
research now in progress may revolutionize 
this service. . . 

[ President} Kennedy, in the Saturday Re- 
view of October 29, 1960, referred to the 
Library of Congress as “perhaps the world’s 
greatest repository of culture’... I am sure 
he encompassed within culture, the collections 
and services as well as the Library's activities 
in the special field of the arts. 

Dr. Mumford would be the last to claim 
that all these activities, which add distinction 
to the legislative branch and luster to the 
Library, originated with him. Nor would he 
have us believe that all the Library's prob- 
lems have been solved. On the contrary, in 
his quietly tactful way, he keeps reminding us 

lest we feel overgenerous in making ap- 
that, 


propriations or become too.complacent 
despite the progress that has been made, there 
are other problems requiring fiscal support 


that need attention. He and the Library's 
officers realize, for example, that the docu- 
mentation in any field has become so massive 
that new methods of controlling it, of re 
trieving the information, must be found 
Mechanical equipment has been introduced in 
the Library in a number of administrative and 
other processes, and presently there are threc 
firms engaged in systems engineering and 
the manufacture of electronic equipment 
[making] surveys of the Library's operations 
with the view to further applications. . . 
One of Dr. Mumford’s greatest accom- 
plishments is an intangible one It is his 
contribution to the fine spirit of understanding 
that exists between the Library and the Con 
gress. Last spring the Subcommittee on Leg- 
islative Branch Appropriations of the Hous¢ 
Committee on Appropriations, with members 
of both parties joining in, praised Dr, Mum 
ford in terms so effusive that they must have 
overwhelmed that modest man. But they ex 
pressed, I am sure, what most of us on both 
sides of the House feel: Dr. Mumford. “you 
and your people have done a wonderful job.” 
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Getting a Bill Through Your 


State Legislature 


(Continued from page 515) 

get effective publicity. I might say in this 
connection that sometimes it is important to 
keep things quiet until a bill is passed. People 
can get excited over the funniest things and 
gum up the works. I had a trespass bill once 
that got itself mixed up with dogs, and I had 
the Society For the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals on my neck. We had quite a time 
getting those people calmed down. 

Mrs. Rossell says, “Study the governor as 
a separate problem.” He deserves the courtesy 
of advance consultation and his interest and 
understanding can be of great help, not only 
in getting his signature to the bill, but through 
the influence he has with party leaders 

I mentioned that you need material peculiar 
to your state. First you must have access to 
the statutes. You will need professional help 
in this area, although your legislator may be 
able to handle it for you. We have many 
members of our legislature who never refer 
to the statutes, and wouldn't know how. It 
takes considerable skill to know which stat 
utes to amend and how. Sometimes one 
writes a new one, but most ideas fit into 
variations of those already in force. 

We have what we call the ‘Red Book, 
which is helpful with state information; a 
handbook which is a guide to House and 
Senate procedure; and a manual which lists 
all the members with home addresses, com 
mittee assignments, etc. We also can buy 
so-called “Brown Book,” which furnishes per 
sonal data about the members—age, educa 
tion, accomplishments, affiliations, occupation 

In some states it is possible to obtain an 
official report of the votes cast in committee 
and use it as a guide in determining further 
activity, but in New Hampshire individual 
votes in committee are confidential. Votes on 
the floor are public information. House and 
Senate journals and newspaper accounts are 
useful 

And finally, after your bill has become law, 
don't forget to express appreciation to those 
who helped in the project. It helps a legisla 
tor to receive a bouquet along with the brick 
bats. Keep relations good—you may want 
help again next session. 





San Pedro (branch library) was doing a land 
fice business on a recent Saturday. A _ patron 
ntered, looked about, and then went to the desk 
Are you giving Blue Chip Stamps 
Public Library “Broadcaster 


ind whispered 


too l Angeles 
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N PAST YEARS, public libraries have put 
forth a great deal of effort to present live 


fifteen-minute book interview 
radio programs each week 


review or 
However, recent 
changes in radio broadcasting to the music 
news-weather format now allows less time for 
new and 


live programming, 


pe rhaps more effective avenue of communt- 


but opens a 


cation through short public service spot an 
nouncements. 

Since spot announcements may be read 
several times during the week, at various times 
of the day, and over all of the local stations 
at one time, they will be heard by a great 
many more listeners than a single fifteen 
minute program. Radio stations present suit- 
able spot announcements free of charge as a 
public service, and the public relations worker 
will be quick to realize that a single thirty- 
second spot is worth $20 or $30 in free pub 
licity each time it is read. This is free pub 
licity of which too few libraries take advan 
tage 

There are several problems inherent in the 
preparation of Spe t announcements the most 


notable being the fact that they are on the 
listener's radio for only a few seconds at a 


time. Following are a few suggestions for 


writing effective spot announcements 


Keep Them Short 

Public service spot announcements are read 
on most commercial stations for one reason 
the law requires that so much time be allowed 
for “information in the public interest 
Occasionally, but rarely, a station manager 


Mr. Yerkey is Library Aide, G1 up Service 


Department, Akron Public Library, Ohio 
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WRITING RADIO SPOTS 


By Neil Yerkey 


will use free material because he feels that it 
is his obligation to support one or several 
public institutions, but usually stations will 
use material because they must, and then only 
at times when no revenue producers will fit 
For this reason, announcements must be short 
Sometimes, after a commercial or a station 
break, there will be ten seconds left before the 
This is the ideal place for a 


next program 
Spots must there 


ten-second announcement 


fore be from ten to thirty seconds in length 


‘ 


Any material longer than thirty seconds will 


simply not be read—unless it is a special an- 
nouncement for which special dispensation 
has been granted by the program director 
Fortunately, shorter spots seem to have more 
impact than longer ones, especially if read 
several times through the week 

Spots should be read aloud at a moderate 
rate several times, and the average time indi- 
cated on the copy page. It is pointless to time 
spots to the precise second because they are 
cut by the station copy 
the announcer reads 


usually altered or 
writer, and in the end, 
to suit the clock; a close approximation to the 
nearest five seconds is sufficient 


A: Personal Matter, But 

Although writing style is a personal matter, 
there are a few spe ial considerations in spot 
writing which should be outlined: (1) The 
spot exists briefly and cannot be recalled 

?) it must make a clear point; and (3) the 
spot must be personal 

Concerning the first, the writer must re 
member that what is said is said and what the 
hearer does not understand he misses. Unlike 
1 newspaper story which can be read a second 
time if not understood, a radio spot occurs, 
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then vanishes, and cannot be brought back 
For this reason, a brief spot must be simple 
in ideas as well as construction. 

Most listeners do not voluntarily listen to 
radio announcements, unless they arrest their 
attention and interest them A newspaper 
story attracts attention by placing the impor 
tant items first. A radio spot cannot do this 
The important items must be saved until last, 
lest they be missed or forgotten. The radio 
writer should use other attention-getters. A 
question is a good opener: “Do you have 
difficulty sleeping these cold nights? If so, 
this message is for you... A short, rather 
startling phrase is effective: “The person who 
drives while drunk should carry his coffin in 
his trunk. . .” (National Safety Council). A 
word or two repeated several times will catch 
attention: “A check-up and a check. A check 
up and a check. A check-up and check. We 
think this phrase is worth repeating 
(Cancer Society). Whatever attention-getter 
is used, it should immediately personalize the 
spot and make the listener stop chatting and 
listen 


The announcement should be written in the 
active rather than the passive voice. Nearly 
always, a passive phrase can be re-worded 
using the active voice for a more appealing 
sentence. Each sentence, as well as the en 
tire announcement, should be commanding 
Whenever possible, give direct commands 
This brings us to point number two 

While writing the spot, the writer must 
constantly keep in mind what he wants the 
audience to do; the raison d'etre. Perhaps the 
most difficult part of writing is getting started 
If the writer will start with his appeal in 
mind, the words will be a great deal more 
spontaneous and easy to come by. If he loses 
sight of the appeal he will lose direction also, 
and will find himself bogged down with com 
plicated and awkward construction. Say what 
is to be said first, then polish 


Finally, the writer must make his spots per 


Include the listener. Write to one 
not to the hundreds of fans out in 
radio land. Use the word “‘you’’ as often as 
possible without being ludicrous. The best 
spots are conversational in style, as if the an 
nouncer had something to say to one person 
sitting across the dinner table from him. Do 
not speak in generalities but rather direct a 
specific appeal to a specific person 


sonal 
pers mn 


Much of what has just been said about 
style can be applied to the actual wording of 
spots. Choose words which will appeal to the 
audience; words which call into play the other 
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senses; words which are associated with cer 
tain smells, sights, and sounds. A word of 
caution, however: avoid excessive use of ad 
jectives to conjure up these sensations 

Repetition of words is sometimes effec- 
tive to drive a point home, but use this device 
sparingly. Never use a long word when a 
short one will do. Long superfluous words 
only tend to alienate your listeners. You are 
trying to appeal to your audience, not impress 
them. In the same way, it is wise to avoid 
words which are difficult to pronounce. Un- 
less the announcer looks up each word he is 
not sure of, he may make an embarrassing 
blooper,” and unfortunately most announc- 
ers read announcements ‘‘cold,”’ without going 
over them first. So to keep the good will of 
the station manager and announcer, not to 
mention the listeners, use familiar, everyday 
words 


At the Typewriter 

There are certain mechanical factors to be 
considered. Perhaps the most important of 
these points is the simple one of typing the 
announcements on soft paper. Do not use 
onion skin, or paper which rattles when 
touched or turned. Remembering this simple 
point will put you and your institution on the 
good side of the station manager, the con- 
tinuity director, the announcer, and anyone 
else who must handle your spot 

Use double spacing when typing the spot, 
and do not make the mistake of typing all of 
it in capital letters. Spot writers seem to think 
the announcer can see capital letters more 
easily. Most announcing studios have good 
lighting and most announcers have good eyes 
and can see normal type. People read words 
and sentences by the shape as well as the 
spelling, and to CAPITALIZE ALL OF 
THE LETTERS NULLIFIES THIS VERY 
IMPORTANT TOOL IN READING 
ALOUD. Besides, capital letters are used for 
directions to the announcer and should be 
reserved for such 

Type a single spot on a single sheet of 
paper, in the exact center of the page. Use a 
full 84%" x 11” sheet. A half-sheet will not 
stay put in a loose-leaf notebook held in a 
vertical position, Place the following at the 
top of the page, far enough from the an 
nouncement so it will not be read (and it 
sometimes happens, believe it or not): the 
agency contributing; the release date—either 
a specific date or “for immediate release’’; the 
title of the spot if there is one (or the pur- 
pose ) ; and the time 
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It is always courteous, and sometimes neces 


sary, to send replacement 


well as j 


new as 


material a full week before the release date 
Try to keep a fresh supply of spots going to 


the stations. The continuity director will then 
place new material in the same time spot as 
previous ones. If the director has new an 
nouncements on hand when the old ones have 
gone out of date, there will be more chance of 
their being used, as a constant supply requires 
little change of scheduling 


Some Suggestions 


Following are a few suggestions which may 
prove helpful when writing radio spots. If 
these suggestions do not seem helpful, discard 
them. Every writer has his own ipproach 

To begin with, it is a good idea to listen 
to local radio announcers and to study their 
reading styles and speeds. These announcers 
will read your material, and if you can write 
spots to fit their general style of 
ire one jump ahead. As you write, it may be 
helpful to read the material aloud many times 
Read at a moderate speed; if the material does 
not sound correct, 


reading, you 


does not flow smoothly, 
does not make sense, do it over 
ii necessary 


many times 


It may also be helpful to experiment with 
writing very rapidly. Try to write as rapidly 
as the announcer will read 
to spell correctly—-just write. You can correct 
and polish later. Get the feel of the indi 
vidual sentences and phrases as well as the 
entire spot. How will it sound over 
W rite rapidly; then read rapidly 
or rewrite 
fragmentary idea, 
forever 


Do not attempt 


the radio? 
then polish 
If an idea comes to mind, even a 
jot it down before it leaves 


Sometimes a spontaneous thought 





Do: 
l W rite Spots 


> 


short and to the point 
Time to nearest 5 seconds 
3. Use informal, active, personal and 
commanding language 

Begin with attention-getters; end 
with important facts 

Keep appeal in mind 

Use soft 842" x 11” paper, regard 
less of length of spot 
Double space 
Send spots to week in 


station one 


advance 


| 


Keep supply 


fresh 


Do Not: 


] Do not ov 
». Do not use pedantic, complex word 


r-use adjec tives 


ing 

Do not type entire spot in capital 
letters 

Do unfamiliar 
itions, symbols, numbers 


not use abbrevi 











may sound better than one over which much 
labor has been exerted. Most important, make 
the sentence balanced, 

At times one additional 
can make the spot sound 
Do not hesitate to rewrite parts 
of the spot or even 


flow in a natural, 
conversational style 
word or one less 
100% better 
the whole thing if neces 
you are attempting to in 
clude as much as possible in a fifteen-second 
innouncemenit which may 
ountless numbers of people 


Only do not sacrifice spontaneity for polish 


sary. Remember 


announcement in 


be heard by 


SOME EXAMPLES 


FILM SHOWING 


April 16 be 
Publix 
priz 


Library 
winning film 


you to see the 
1 } } 
will be shown 


invites 
free 


branch library and ask when it is to be 


use it often 


LIBRARY ANNOT 


Your library card is indeed a valuable 


books, films, records and photographs 


MARCH 196! 


ANNO! 


gins National Library Week, and as part of the 
delightful 
at each of 


shown in your neighborhood 


Public Library 
For release March 25. 


NCEMENT 1S SE 


celebration the 
The Red Balloon 


your branch libraries 


This 
Call your local 
It's your library 


color film 


Public Library 
For immediate release 


NCEMI 5 SEC 


With able to borrow 


ossession 


‘It's your library: use 
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WLB PHOTO CONTEST: The Idea of a Library 


One hundred and ninety-three entries were received, and judged by the BULLETIN s 
editorial staff, first on the basis of their success in conveying the impact of the library 
on its users, then on the basis of technical excellence. The winning photographs appear 
on the next eight pages. Other entries may be used in later issues of the BULLETIN, and in 
these cases the photographers will be credited, and will receive copies of the issues in 
which their pictures appear. 

Certificates, first prizes of $25, second prizes of $15, and third prizes of $10 have 
been awarded as follows: 


1. Public (municipal) Libraries 

FIRST PRIZE: Ruth Banks, Monrovia, California Wendy” (Photo sequence taken at the 
Monrovia Public Library, where Miss Banks is Audio-Visual Librarian.) 

SECOND PRIZE: Frances Kacala, Cleveland, Ohio. “Touch of Enchantment’ (Miss Peggy Walsh 
is shown enjoying Braille volume in Cleveland Public Library's Hospital and Institutions 
Department. ) 

THIRD PRIZE: Donald D. McCormick, Los Alamos, New Mexico. “The Search’ (Taken at the 
Mesa Public Library, Los Alamos.) 

[Three other entries in this category seemed to us worth special mention. They are: Barry 
Edmond's “Story Hour,” taken at the Flint Public Library, Michigan; Frances Kacala’s picture of 
two boys in the Cleveland Public Library's Lewis Carol Room; and Boston Public Library's photo 
graph of its first “bookmobile’’—a fruit vendor's cart, borrowed by the librarian of the Tyler Street 
Branch, loaded with books in four or five languages, and pushed through the crowded streets of a 
near slum in the summer of 1925 


. ‘ ‘ . 
2. County and Regional Libraries 
FIRST PRIZE Ida Dunaway, Murfreesboro, Tennessec Thank You.” (Mr. and Mrs. Floyd 
Yoemans, who regularly drive 5 miles in a jeep to meet the Highland Rim Regional Library 
bookmobile when Miss Dunaway brings it to Wartrace, Tennessee.) 
SECOND PRIZE: Lazslo Hege, University, Mississippi. ‘Mental Meal Time’ (Taken in Madison 
County Demonstration bookmobile. ) 
THIRD PRIZE: L. J, Burlingame, Bismarck, North Dakota. “Pals Meet a New Friend” (Richard 
Harder, St. Anthony, North Dakota, rides his horse Champion to meet the Morton County 
Library bookmobile and its librarian, Willard Stone.) 


School Libraries 


FIRST PRIZE: Ned Newell, Mesa, Arizona. “One God” (Taken at the West Mesa JHS.) 

SECOND PRIZE: Max S. Waters, Sacramento, California. “Higher Learning’’ (Student helper at 
the Kit Carson Junior High School, Sacramento, finds a quiet place to read.) 

THIRD PRIZE: Charles Velte, Brooklyn, New York I'ry This One” (Sister Anna Lawren 
the Father Gately Library, St. Frances of Assisi School, Brooklyn.) 

. College Libraries 

FIRST PRIZE Billy J. Brown, Lawton, Oklahoma Where?” (Taken at the University of 
Oklahoma Library.) 

SECOND PRIZE Henry Lash, Los Angeles, California Designing Women” (Future fashion 
designers at the Los Angeles Trade Technical College, where Mr, Lash is Librarian.) 
THIRD PRIZE: No Third Prize was awarded in this category 

. Armed Services and Veterans Administration Libraries 

FIRST PRIZE Jery! L. Parker, Lawton, Oklahoma Christmas on Post’ (Taken at Fort Sill 
Oklahoma. ) 

SECOND PRIZE Chief Photographer, Base Photo Laboratory, Naha Air Base, APO 235, San 
‘Francisco, California Books, Sure, But Music Too” (Taken at Naha Base Library 
Okinawa.) 

THIRD PRIZE: Sumpter F. McGee, Mountain Home, Tennessec Keeping Up With the News 
(Taken at the Veterans Administration Center, Mountain Home, Tennessee.) 

Special Libraries, State Libraries and Library Associations, ete. 

No prizes were awarded in this category 

Foreign Libraries 
FIRST PRIZE : Kawanakajima JHS. Kanagawa-ken, Japan. ( Parents committee planning a progran 

SECOND PRIZI Teiji Mizunuma, Tokyo, Japan. (Library in Yokohama) 

THIRD PRIZE: Chief Photographer, USIS, Dacca, East Pakistan. (The first open-shelf on 
library in Pakistan, at Nawabpur Boys School in Dacca. The picture was submitted by Letitia 
Willett, who taught a school library course at the University of Dacca 1958-1959, and is 
now with the Department of Libraries, Newark, New Jersey. The teacher shown in the 
photograph, Mr. Quazi Nur ul Huq, is a graduate of Miss Willett’s course.) 
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A library is a place 


for searching in... 





A place for working in... 





A library is a place 


to have fun in. 








To be enjoyed. .. 











A library is a place 


to be alone in... 








or to be together in... 





worth walking to... 


worth being part of. 


Barry Edmonds 





Working Together 


By Sophie C. Silberberg 


ay sain rOGETHER—Nassau Builds 
Stronger Libraries,’ a 12-minute film 
documentary produced by the eighteen-month 
old Nassau Library System, had its premiere 
on January 16, 1961. The occasion was the 
Second Annual Meeting of the trustees and 
directors of the thirty-eight independent pub 
lic libraries which comprise the system. How 
the quality of service in these libraries is 
strengthened and enriched through their 
membership in the system is the predominant 
theme of the film, which stresses the increas 
ing role of the people in securing adequate 
support for their libraries 
In this film we have an easily used and 
effective public relations tool which should 
prove helpful to us and to libraries every 
where. The philosophical basis of our exist 
ence is implied in its title Working To 
gether.’’ From its very inception, Nassau pub 
lic relations activity has thrived on the utmost 
cooperation from the member libraries, from 
community agencies such as schools and edu 
cational groups, as well as from local commu 
nication media 
None of us involved in the film had any 


real experience with movie making Perhaps 


this was just as well; in our blissful naiveté 


we could not envision the 
would be involved 
ception of the amount of money that would 


problems that 
nor did we have any con 


be required. When we found out, it was for 
tunately too late to turn back. Now that 
Working Together” is finished, we have the 
extreme satisfaction of completed a 
momentous job. Even though we are tired 
I know it wouldn't take much to set us forth 


having 


on a similar over-ambitious adventure all over 
again 

The idea of the film grew out of an ‘ 
only-could”’ conversation between myself and 


Mrs. Silherbere is Public Relations Dire: 
iw Library System. Lone I 


of the N a 
in? / Neu ) OVk ind ad Tru lee of the R fk 
Librar) 


if-we 


le Center Publi 
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the system's newly appointed audio-visual 
consultant, Eugene Pringle, early in August 
1960. If we only could have a film to show 
it the Long Island Fair and Exposition in 
October 1960. Before we knew it we found 
the road to “we can.” A gen 
crous friend became enthusiastic with us and 
offered to ads 
started 
People have been known to do low budget 
Why This is the 
we said, to utilize our community resources 
Ken Resnick, a young and creative photogra 
pher who had studied and experimented with 
film making forward and offered his 
services during his vacation, for expenses 
only. Our next step was to learn how to write 
and prepare the script—-books on our shelves 
helped us do that. Our local radio station 
cooperated and made sound studios available 
to record the narration, ably spoken by our 
director, Lillian C. Van Mater. Our sound 
engineer, Joseph Blanco, was another student 
of the film, anxious for experience. For our 
cast we borrowed patrons and staff in our 


ourselves on 


ince us enough money to get 


films ouldn't we? time 


came 


libraries, passers-by on the street and, natur 
lly, the staff of the system. The entire county 
provided the setting 

By the end of September, we had taken 
enough footage to make an hour-length film 
What we had not anticipated was that our 
work was just beginning, for we suddenly 
learned that there is a great deal more to 
movie making than good photography and 
sound. It be obvious that we would 
never be ready for the Fair, but this was a 
disappointment we could weather. The value 
of the film became more and more apparent 
is we worked and we were determined 
to see it through. Whatever money we had in 
the beginning was practically dissipated. The 
footage we had was finally boiled down to a 
work print of sorts; we had a sound track and 
a recorded musical score, improvised by a 


am 


on i 


talented friend 

To our dismay we learned that to finish the 
job we needed close to $1,500 for rental of 
editing equipment, the services of an experi 
enced editor, and the wedding of the sound 
tracks to the This was more than the 
total amount we had budgeted for the year's 
public relations expenses—posters, booklists 
brochures, newsletters, and other promotional 
material for distribution through our thirty 
eight libraries 

Well then, the money would have to be 
found; too much of ourselves had gone into 
eup. We started to explore 


film 


the project to gt 


(Continued on page 559) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
displays for the 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Elliot E. Ketcham 


ag ATIONAL DISPLAY rarely supplies the 

complete story, but serves as a bridge 
that enables the viewer to reach new shores 
Time is a crucial factor in educational display 
One cannot say to the observer: “stay while 
we read a chapter er two.” The learning 
climate must be created and the message con- 
veyed in a matter of minutes or even seconds 
This means all the subject matter has to be 
carefully edited for ready comprehension 
Properly used, educational display can achieve 
effects difficult to obtain with other mediums 
Government and industry spend thousands of 
dollars utilizing educational displays to in- 
form the public about vital issues—to gain 
acceptance for new ideas as well as for pur 
poses of instruction. 


Getting Attention 


A major fault of many displays is their 
complexity of design. Usually there are too 
many colors, too much material, too many 
styles of lettering, too many subjects. The 
effective display is more than a mere colle: 
tion of pictures, papers, and objects. Each 
visual and verbal element must implement the 
central thought 

The good designer recognizes that his audi 
ence is generally thinking of other things; its 
mind is headed to other destinations. The 
first task of the display is to command the 
attention of its audience. Subject matter in 
the observer's field of interest, arresting titles, 
bright color and striking arrangements can 
arrest his wandering eye and mind. 

People are inclined to look at things which 
appear to be related to their personal needs 
Male interests differ from female. Usually 
boys are more interested in the working of 
machines, diagrams, explanations, etc. than 
girls, who are more likely to be concerned 
about home, clothes and romance. These are 
obvious examples, but they illustrate the fact 


Elliott E. Ketcham is Associate Professor 
f Design, University of Cincinnati, Obi 
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Figure 1 


that all subjects do not have the same degree 
of interest for everyone. Certain subjects re 
quire special treatment to gain attention. A 
science subject, for example, might have a 
better chance of examination if related to 
pictures of people engaged in some activity 
of current interest 

To create an understandable display a plan 
is needed, so that a sequence of ideas can 
unfold. The sequence may be the narrative, 
like a news story showing what is happening 
at Cape Canaveral. The sequence may be 
chronological and the stages covering the 
growth of the school building over the last 
ten years dramatized. Explanations of how 
things work create an understandable se 
quence. Comparisons of old and new, or the 
pros and cons of a tax increase for slum 
clearance would provide good material. How 
things happen, when they will happen, and 
where they will happen — these arouse the 
curiosity of most people and in doing so 
secure their attention 

With sufficient visual emphasis the pro 
vocative headline, model, or display object 
can hold the viewer's eye. A simple way to 
gain this emphasis is to place your material 
at the center of the display. The caption, 
“What has happened to our team?’ in a bold 
position catches the eye and arouses curiosity 
by placing before students a subject in the 
realm of their interests. Also effective is the 
incongruous approach—'’ How radar insures a 
good corn crop,” and the appeal to the profit 
“How to get better grades A good 
headline provides the core of the whole dis 
play. Everything else can be built around it 

Large blocks of color in simple geometric 
shapes are excellent visual devices for creating 
emphasis. Circles, triangles, squares help con 
solidate a multitude of small items into em 
phatic attention-getting visual shapes 


motive 
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A strategic location within the library in 


sures a display of a large audience. The best 
place is where there is the greatest pedestrian 
trafic. For the easiest viewing keep display 
material in the layer of space between thirty 
and sixty-six inches from the floor. Naturally 
these heights should be decreased for very 
young children 

Light enhances the effectiveness of any dis- 
play. It is also an inexpensive way of adding 
a note of beauty to your interior. Light may 
be concentrated most conveniently by adding 
an overhead spotlight fixture to the existing 
lighting arrangement. The beam of such 
light should always be between the viewer 
and the display; never behind or in front 
where it would cast dark shadows. Fluores- 
cent fixtures are particularly useful on a bul 
letin board, or wherever a soft even light over 
a wide flat surface is desired, Dramatic light 
ing commands attention because of the con- 
trast between the display and the surrounding 
environment. Consider lighting as your most 


useful and inexpensive ally. 


Display Fittings 

Display fixtures are a means of adding 
three-dimensional visual interest to most sub 
jects. Cubes made from cardboard boxes, or 
cylinders made from corrugated paper make 
good bases for models and other specimens 
Easels are fine for flat material such as photo 
graphs and art work 

A versatile unit can be made by hinging 
two 10” x 20” cardboard panels with tape 
along the 20” length. This book-like form 
may be arranged in a variety of ways for 
mounting flat work or supporting books and 
models. Several of these hinged panels set 
edge to edge provide a free standing unit 
that may be arranged in any contour (see 
figure 1). A shelf placed on top supplies 
a base for stacking other units or a surface 
for placement of display objects 

An equally effective fixture can be made 
from %”" and 4%" dowel sticks. Heights and 
lengths are determined by individual needs 
The %" stick forms the uprights and the 4” 
dowels the horizontals. The only operation 
required is to drill a series of %” holes in the 
¥,” unit so that the ends of the 4" dowel 
may be inserted. The number and angle of 
the holes will determine the shape of the 
structure (see figure 2). Cardboard or ply 
wood shelves are easily inserted into this unit, 
or strings may be attached so objects may be 
suspended. This framework has all the flexi 
bility of tinker toys for hanging and display 
ing all types of articles 
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Figure 2 


Display Materials 

Generally the more common materials of 
construction fall into a few 
categories. A good display does not derive 
from the use of exotic materials but from the 
ingenious use of the commonplace ones 


display basi 


Where color is concerned it is wise not to 
try to combine too many—perhaps three or 
four at most. Try to make one color dominate 
Reserve the remaining colors for 
uccents and contrasts. For example, if the 
general background is a bright yellow, small 
areas of black and orange could be used to 
identify subordinate items 


the shi Ww 


Another desirable aesthetic element in ef 
fective display is balance, that is visual bal 
ince. For example, a pound of feathers next 
to a pound of iron establishes equivalent 
weight masses but different visual masses. To 
obtain visual balance it is necessary to either 
idd more iron or cut down on the amount of 
feathers—-or possibly to distribute some of 
the feathers in the space surrounding the iron 
Visual balance is naturally easier to obtain 
with objects of similar appearance 

A most important contribution to a pro 
fessional looking display is made by good 
lettering. Not everyone can become a first 
rate lettering artist, even with considerable 
experience. But it is possible to do a credit 
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ible job by following some of the classic letter 
forms. Don't try to create your own. Learn a 
Roman or plain block letter form well, and 
use it frequently. Constantly refer to the type 
specimens in a dictionary or lettering book 
until you master that form. Use of the same 
type face throughout the display lends unity 
to the over-all design. A supply of ready cut 
letters can be an investment in good design 
They are quite inexpensive considering they 
may be used over and over. Always try to 
keep the lettering looking like part of the 
display. Few things upset the harmony of a 
good design like a jumble of white title cards 
popping out at the viewer 

Vary the size of lettering according to the 
A headline or 


importance of the material 
the 


major title is most important so make it 
Captions, subtitles, and text should 
than about 
overlooked 


largest 
Letters less 


usually 


smaller 
height 


be made 


1/16 in are 


Choose a size that will be legible 


much lettering 
Titles and 
words 


Displays that contain too 
run the risk of not being read 
headlines should not exceed 15 
preferably fewer. Total text should not ex 
ceed two or three hundred words, And it is 
best to break this into blocks of thirty to fitty 
words for easier reading Creation of the 
effective display requires the ruthless touch 
of an editor. Anything that doesn't contribute 
to the advancement of the display’s central 
The same rule 
also applies to the art work. Do not use color 


idea should be eliminated 


or any form of design simply for decorative 
effect 
sequence ol the central idea unfold 


Consider only how it can help the 





Feature a book or 
pamphlet and indi 
cate its availability 
at the desk. Count 
inquiries 


MEASURING THE |! 
EFFECTIVENESS 
OF DISPLAY: 


Give extra credit to 
students for their 
contributions to the 
display. Measure 
through respons¢ 
and material 
brought in 
Have a contest 
based on the obser 
vation of the dis 
play and measure 
the number of par 
ticipants 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK and the aging 


By Fern Long 


HI! 

dozens of organizations, agencies and 
institutions which have become aware of the 
increasing older segment of our population 
over the past ten or fifteen years. Universi 
ties promote research on this particular group 
of our citizens; newspapers conduct columns 
about them; cosmetologists invent new un 
guents to keep them from showing their age; 
vitamin manufacturers increase the potency 
of their products with them in mind; poli 
ticians woo their vote; social agencies sce in 
them a brand new clientele for which brand 
new techniques and services will have to be 
developed. The public library, along with the 
sometimes un 
easily and uncertainly that here is a 
new challenge to meet, a new group to serve 


PUBLIC LIBRARY is only one among 


rest, has become growingly 
aware 


We do not hesitate to offer special serv 
ices to other age groups: children, and young 
adults, for example. Yet many librarians have 
very clearly expressed the feeling that the 
aged should not be separated from the gen 
eral adult population in any concept of service 
may express or develop. Could it be that 
some librarians, like so many others, reject 
so strongly the whole idea of age that they 


we 


refuse to face the reality of that phase of life 
and prefer to act as if it does not exist? 
There has been evidence that this might in 
deed be the case 

I will state my own position unequivoc ally 
I believe that the nature of our society Aa 
separated the older people from the younger 


Fern Long 
ation De p wiment., € 
Ohio 


Supervisor of the Adult Edu 
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and that it is this fact of life that we need to 
T he re at 
to that general rule, but these are unusual! 


individuals. Because we recognized this social 


face i few outstanding exceptions 


phenomenon of segregation due to age, the 
Cleveland Public Library in 1946 launched a 
program designed especially for the older 
people of Other public li 
braries throughout the country have embarked 
ts similar in objective, although 


ts ommunity 


upon proj 
often different 
created to meet the special situation in their 


in design and organization 


Lae 


own communities 

In 1954 the American Library Association 
recognized this area of library activity by 
making a grant award to the Cleveland Publi 
Library to enable the development of new 
services to this special group. The White 
Aging, which has 
le attention upon the sub 


House Conference on 


focused nation-wi 
| 


ject, has made a clear recognition of the part 


which libraries play, either actually or poten 
tially, in the 


for 


developing of educational pro 
our older adults and again, th 


Library Association has helped 


grams 
American 
materially in preparing for the Conferenc 
Guide 
book lists, and the stimulatior 


with its to Library Cooperation, the 
publishing of 
of librarian interest in gerontology through 
out all the states of the Union 

Furthermore, not only was the Association 
represented at the Conference by its own aj 
pointed delegates, but librarians were among 
nted by a number of our states 


delegates appo 


Report t j t still available un 
' Py / rimental Devel pment t 
Older Peot M | Dorr and Fern Long 
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In at least one instance, a librarian is chairman 
of the State Commission on Aging.” 

In short, whether or not libraries are anxi- 
ous to accept their role in serving this special 
segment of our citizenry, the role has been 
rather clearly assigned to them. 

It was stated earlier that society itself has 
separated our older people from other age 
groups, and there are factors which explain 
this separation. The most obvious is the eco- 
nomic factor—the retirement from active, 
compensated work, in a work-centered society 
where much judging of the individual is 
based upon what he does, and not upon what 
he is. A very pertinent fact which militates 
for separateness, and a fact often ignored, is 
the educational level attained -by those now 
over 65. The great majority of this group 
have not completed the eighth grade, very few 
have completed high school, and an extremely 
small minority have attended college. It was 
after they passed their maturity that the great 
emphasis upon advanced education began. 

These are separative agents easily isolated 
There is another, intangible one which over- 
shadows all the others. That is, that within 
the life span of those now over 65, the world 
has seen greater and more cataclysmic changes 
than had taken place throughout the course 
of all the history that had gone before. If 
one becomes well acquainted with a group of 
people in the age bracket under discussion, 
it soon becomes apparent that consciousness 
of this series of tremendous changes is very 
keen in their minds and in that deeper area 
of being which we call the emotions. 

There are probably more factors making 
for the separateness of this older generation, 
but those I have listed seem sufficient, at least 
to me, easily to justify a special library pro- 
gram geared to their interests and their needs 


National Library Week 


And now let us turn our attention to a 
consideration of what specifically a library 
might do, during National Library Week, 
that would engage the interest and the partici- 
pation of a community's older citizens. It 
would seem to me that such activity should 
be viewed as a springboard from which to 
launch a continuing program, rather than as 
a flash-in-the-pan act designed only for the 
one occasion. 

Certainly it is axiomatic to say that, before 
presenting any program, it is necessary to 
know the nature of the community served by 


* Janice Kee, in Wisconsin 
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the library. It is conceivable that there are 
areas where there are few older people. The 
general nature of the older population should 
also be known, for programs would vary to 
respond to the rod and the need in turn 
would reflect the educational and economic 
backgrounds of the group, 

The planned projects may be either passive 
or active: the former would be those activi- 
ties planned for the group, the latter those in 
which the group itself would actively par- 
ticipate 

First those in the passive category: here an 
exhibit of books would be the most obvious 
and the simplest project. There is a growing 
body of literature in the field of gerontology 
and some of it may be of interest to the older 
person himself. In any event, presenting this 
material as a display takes cognizance of the 
field and of the need. Closely associated with 
the display idea are book lists, which more 
and more libraries have been compiling and 
which present selected titles in this field. The 
American Library Association has published 
two lists of this kind, one strictly geronto- 
logical and the other containing titles of 
books in the area of imaginative writing 

A display would not have to be centered 
narrowly on books about aging. It might be 
concerned with interests and activities likely 
to prove attractive to the leisured older per 
son. Not only hobbies which engage active 
hands but also those which could engage and 
develop active minds can be spotlighted in 
such displays. 

A program of films which present the 
achievements of older people is another pos 
sibility. Films like Grandma Moses, Helen 
Keller, and those presenting Bertrand Russell 
and Edith Hamilton give a picture of age as 
a true fulfillment of whole lifetimes, as a 
time of continued growing, and growing in 
the most important area of mind and spirit. 
Such a program would be a salute to age and 
of interest to everybody. 

A number of libraries—Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland among them—offer regu 
lar programs for older people, at a time of 
day when it is most convenient for them to 
come out. These programs do not deal with 
old age, but rather present a variety of sub- 
jects which would interest any alert adult 
They differ from other library programs in 
that they are given in the afternoon, the 
speakers are requested to speak distinctly and 
loudly, out of consideration for those who are 
hard of hearing, and a great deal of visual 
material is used 
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Having mentioned 
projects belonging in the 
category which we la 
belled “passive,” we 
shall now consider a few 
which might engage the 
active participation of 
our older people. There 
would probably be gen- 
eral agreement that these 
are tar more important 
than those which cast 
our older persons in the 
role of spectator, for not 
only librarians, but all 
those concerned with 
education, believe that Miss Long at 
activity of mind should the White H 
be encouraged and de- 
veloped at every age. 





The Cincinnati Public Library was the first 
to see the possibilities in a group of older 
people who would devote themselves to sys- 
tematic reminiscing about the locality in 
which they had lived most of their lives. This 
group was called “Memory, Ink,’ and its 
work was of value in contributing informa- 
tion about the city’s past which might other 
wise have been lost, Cleveland Public Library 
adapted this idea to its own situation, and its 
‘Memory Group” meets every two weeks to 
talk and record memories of another day. In 
an article by Margaret Mead called “New 
Thoughts on Old People,” * she says that the 
describing of memories of our changing 
times is the most precious thing that our older 
people can give us. Having been a participant 
in our Memory Group, I heartily concur with 
Dr. Mead , 

Out of this group developed an exhibit 
quite different from the mentioned 
earlier. This was an exhibit prepared by 
the participants of our Memory Group and 
it brought together fascinating objects which 
had been preserved by the members. W< 
called the exhibit “Down Memory Lane” and 


[wo 


it was among the most interesting the library 
has ever had. | 

Currently the group is engaged in an in 
teresting research project concerned with the 
popular music of fifty years ago. The aim is 
to make sure that our library has copies of the 
words and music of the songs which were 
sung and played in that wonderful era. Words 
cannot describe the enthusiasm for the proj 
ect, nor the fun, which is had by everyone 


Council Woman, October, 1960, p. 4 
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[ ] if 
part int 


one which would have its appeal in almost 


taking This is a simple idea, and 


any community 


More examples come to mind, but there 
are space restrictions to be observed 

In conclusion it should be said that all the 
programs for older people—library programs 
may be only phenomena 
of a limited period of time. As soon as this 


as well as others 


part of our population Starts directing its own 
as it undoubtedly will as it grows in 
number and changes in character—the older 
people may be having programs for the 
younger ones. Then the young may in turn 
be separated from the dominant section of 
society, just as the old themselves are now 
separated 


destiny 


(Quotes 


Special library services to children exist be 
cause of their changing reading skills, needs, and 
phases of interest. Some libraries now try to 
give special services to old age groups, kindlw 
called Senior Citizens, Golden Agers, etc. This 
is part of society’s recognition of the long 
neglected needs — social, medical, vocational, 
psychological, and housing needs —of elderly 
people. However, it is hard to see how and why 
such special library services (except to invalids, 
and the use of meeting rooms) can be organized. 
Some people are old at 50, some young at 70 
Interests of the 50-60-70 age group are nearly as 
varied as those of the 20-30-40 bracket. Such 
special book interests as do exist, in hygiene, 
housing, social security, hobbies, etc, are repre 
sented in books scattered through various areas 
of libraries. Few older people like to be treated 
as oldsters. Wouldn't it be best to provide good 
general public library service and let adults seek 
and find wherever their interests guide them?— 
Robert D. Franklin, Director of the Toledo 
Public Library, Ohio, in his publication, “The 
Tee-Pee,” July 19, 1960. 

Old people do not want to be set apart 
“Don’t rig up childish entertainment for us,” 
fretfully exclaims a former teacher of eighty 
three. “These kiddy sing-songs and charity pro 
grams are an insult to what intelligence we have 
left.” A retired Wayne University professor put 
it this way: “I think they want to be more 
alive.” She added, “My hunger is to communi- 
cate—to teach—to be a part of the stream of 
life."—"“"The Desperate World of the Senior 
Citizen,” by Robert and Leona Train Rienow, 
in “Saturday Review, January 28, 1961. 

. the composition of this book has been so 
delightful that it has not only wiped away all 
the annoyance of old age, but has rendered it 
easy and agreeable.—Cicero. 
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BINGO 


a report on an experiment 
October 1959 - August 1960 


By Mary Askew Backer 


YING DORMANT FOR had 
been ideas in my thinking concerning li 
service to the aging. This interest 


would occasionally be stirred by a phrase 


MANY YEARS 


brary 


which caught the eye or an incident which in 
dicated a need, but two factors eventually 
impelled me to induce the Coordinator of 
Adal Services and the Director of Extension 
Services of the Enoch Pratt Free Library to 
sanction an experiment with library Service 
to a “Golden Age Group.” They were: a 
talk given at a session of the American Li 
brary Association Conference July 20, 1950 
by Mrs. Muriel Javelin, on her work with a 
Senior Citizen Group,’ and the Institute on 
Library Service to an Aging Popuation at the 
Washington ALA Conference in 1959 

Our branch library is in a strategic location 
for such an undertaking, since it is only two 
blocks from a city park where an active recre 
ation program is carried out the year around 
by the city’s Bureau of Recreation. Among 
group activities, a Golden Age Club was suc 
cessfully functioning, so it seemed an ideal 
spot to try out a library program 

The director of the recreation center was 
enthusiastic. Her group, with an average 
attendance of about 35, met every Thursday 
morning from 10:00 until 12:00 from Ox 
tober through the middle of August. Most 
of them were women; only three men came 
with any regularity. Their favorite pastime 
was bingo and the director exclaimed, when 
the library proposal was made, “Anything to 
get them away from bingo”! It was arranged 
that the librarian would visit the group once 
a month, take a collection of books, talk about 
them briefly at the beginning of their meet 
ing, and give those present time to examine 
the books and borrow those that appealed to 
them. Routines were to be kept as simple 
as possible 





1. Adult Education Section. 69th Annual Confer- 
ence Proceedings of the American Library As- 
sociation. ALA. Chicago 1950. p.54 
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The narrow range of reading interest we 
found reflected the character of the group 
Only a few had ever considered reading as a 
way to spend one’s time. For the greater part 
of a lifetime, reading for most of them had 
been frowned upon as a misuse of time that 
should be spent cleaning, cooking or in an 
income-producing activity. For many, the a¢ 
tual mechanics of reading were difhcult, not 
only because of bad eyesight, but because of 
lack of skill. Few had completed high s¢ hool 
some had completed less than eight grades of 
school; a number had been born in Europe, 
and still spoke the native language more easily 
than English 

Furthermore, as the recreation director had 
warned, they were bingo addicts. Some went 
by special busses on other days to bingo 
games in distant parts of the city. To any 
thing but bingo, the group was inattentive 
Their chairman had to rap repeatedly for 
order while she attempted to make necessary 
announcements. Only “Bingo” could silence 
their chatter 

What kind of books were wanted? Light 
love stories were popular, as were books with 
a religious theme. The occasional books writ- 
ten about a place in which the members had 
lived, such as Byron’s The Lord’s Oysters, or 
a famous event familiar to them in 
their youth proved great favorites. Best sel 
lers, not over-long and with good print, wer« 
popular. Contrary to expectation, pamphlets 
on crocheting, knitting, or embroidery met 


about 


with no ready response. Neither did picture 
magazines or books of pictures prove as pop 
ular as expected. An effort was made with 





Mrs. Backer is Librarian, Patterson Park 
Branch, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland. She writes; “There «s a footnote 
that might be added. The experiment is be 
ing continued this winter, and this year the 
uspicion is 


gone; the librarian is someone 
they know, and they are listening. .. .”’ 
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out success to interest the men in westerns 


when nothing else seemed to appeal 

One old gentleman did not read because 
of his eyes; another said he had not been able 
to concentrate enough to read since a head 
injury during his working days on the rail 
road; another said he was interested only in 
the daily newspaper. One of the 
wanted everything I could get her on the 
chemistry of food. Other books relating to 


women 


health aroused interest on such topics as the 
care of the eyes, headaches, the heart, high 
blood pressure. When one 
quested book on foot-care, it was seized upon 
and read eagerly by both the professional 
leader of the Golden Age Group and th 
Recreation Director. 

Late in the season an unsuspected interest 


returned a re 


was discovered. Noting the enthusiastic re 
sponse of a patron in the library who had 
been shown McCall's Giant Golden Make-lt 
Book, the thought arouse that perhaps som 
of the Golden Age group might like to us¢ 
it with their grand-children. As soon as the 
book was opened and its use explained, eager 
hands reached for it. I discovered that many 
Golden-Agers take care of children in the 
family and would welcome not only books 
on simple crafts and games, but story books 
to read to little children. 


Is It Worthwhile? 


A comparison of time 
with new registrants and circulation, indi 
cates that the project was time-consuming 
and returns small. Eight new borrowers wer« 
registered throughout the experiment, and a 
total of 59 items circulated. Of 
were fiction, 16 were non-fiction, and 3 wer¢ 
pamphlets 

Between October and August, ten trips 
were made to the Recreation Center. In Sep 
tember the center is closed for vacation, in 
August outstanding books were collected but 
none loaned because of the coming vaca 
tion period, and in March, because of bad 
weather, the center cancelled several meet- 
ings. There were nine meetings at which 
books were borrowed. Each trip required an 
average expenditure of time as follows 


spent, contrasted 


these 40 


Professional time 


1. To assemble books 21 minutes 
2. Traveling time 

(10 min. each way) 10 minutes 
4 To compile records and 

requests 35 minutes 
4. To spend at the center 35 minutes 


Total 91 minutes 
(about 114 hrs.) 
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Clerical time 


| To KS S&S minute 
l fil ards = lasting 
hook minutes 


445 minut 
Pages’ time 


l To put away books 16 min 
Janitor’s time 

1. To pack books and ma 

terials 10 munut 
2 Traveling time 20 minut 
> To inf x help set up 

splay, Wait and repack 

at nter 45 minut 


65 minut 
(about 1 br.) 


in dollars and cents would 
appear extravagant and perhaps wasteful of 
library funds. Viewing the project coldly, I 
too question its value. In this particular 
group, few of the members are actually 
feeble driven by 
friends but others walk to the meeting from 


To compute this 


Some ar relatives of 
homes or streets bordering the park 
However, the project can be justified on its 
experimental basis and on its value in pub 
Members of the Golden 
arried news of the library to 


licity and good-will 
Age group hav 
their homes, reminding younger members of 
the family of an institution unused since high 
They take home to family and 
friends word of adult services and materials 


x hool day 5 


not as widely known as we always hope they 
are: for example, how-to-do-it books, books 
on diet and healtn, job skills, auto repair, so 
cial security information, vacation trips, as 
well as the names of good books they had 
always meant to read. People who had never 
been familair with the library came to know 
of it in a friendly way 
As one recreation supervisor said, “Tf 
people have lived for seventy years or more 
and never read a book, it will take 
while to persuade them to read now.”” Never 


a long 


theless they learn that reading is a legimate 
recreation, as much so as knitting or baking 
Some do venture onto the untried path of 
reading and find a new delight that can be 
enjoyed when fingers become too cramped 
needlework, and failing 
strength enforces an end to physically active 
tasks 
Though 


small 


and gnarled for 


results this first measured 


11 
i} 


year 
statistically, the experiment is worth 
trying another year. This year, the group has 
invited us to return and many of the mem 
bers are looking forward to the library week 


Last year, the library had to take the initiative 
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in suggesting the undertaking and during the 
first few librarian had to break 
down a wall of suspicious resistance They 


wondered what it was all about and why 


visits the 


would they have to pay for this service; would 
borrowing a book involve them in some other 
way? Now they know that nothing unwanted 
is being forced on them 

At the after the 
closed for vacation, several made the trip to 
The y 


had not been library patrons before the visits 


summer's end, center 


the library; they missed their books 


of the librarian to the group. Those who have 
always loved to read but find it difficult to 
make the trip to the library appreciate the 
accessibility of the books, and a few are a 
quiring broader interests and finding a new 
and pleasurable way to make the long hours 
of unwanted leisure pass quickly 

There may be alternatives to this type of 
service that will prove as efficacious and less 


time-consuming. A visit to the library, where 
a carefully prepared program can be pr 
sented: an occasional visit by the librarian to 
the group for a formal book talk and a dis 
play without circulation privileges might re 
inertia 


That 


People 


sult in new borrowers and overcome 
sufficiently to bring them to the library 
too 18 an experiment worth trying 
who have been active but now have to endure 
the disadvantages of age—forced idleness be 
ause of physical infirmity, loss of economic 
standing, lower status in the family—need 
the mental occupation, the breadth of view 
and the new vistas afforded by books. 

The question of how long it will take to 
develop readers from among the non-re aders 
in such a group, and what will prove the best 
method of giving service in terms of staff 
time and concrete results can be answered 
more definitely only after an experiment of 


greater extent and depth 


Publicizing Your Program on Aging 


By Charles Carner 


HROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE FOUR DAYS of 

the recent White House Conference on 
Aging (January 9-12), the delegates exhorted 
each other and federal, state, and local agen 
cies and institutions to launch “‘a broad, in 
tensive, and continuing program of educa 
tion and stimulation of interest 


The 


centers for dissemination of information re 


in aging 
establishment of central information 
garding services available to the aging’ wer« 
specifically called for, and the “Free Time 
Activities 


section, in its final statement, said 


An informed public is essential 
But it was the education section which laid 
the problem squarely in the laps of librarians, 
and educators. This section, in its final state 


ment, declared It is clear, that the 


Mr. Carner is Public Relations Offices 
the American Library Association. For a 
on the u Hite H “sé c 


Aging fee page 490 


port onference 
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United States Office of Education, State de 
partments of education, public and private 
schools, universities, colleges, and public and 
private libraries, given adequate funds, are in 
the best position to develop a nationwide 
program of education for the aging. 


Thus the nation’s libraries are not only 
charged with developing their programs on 
izing, but must consider augmenting them 


with the greatest possible amount of infor 
mational material in every conceivable com 


munications medium 


This article will attempt to set up some 


guides to assure the success of such a program 


The most important general rule in any 
public relations program is this: whatever ts 
done should form the basis of a news release 
and it is desirable that the release be sent out 
at least a week in advance to all communica 
tions media, including the press, radio and 


TV 
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The Program 


|. A memo to the city editor (or publisher 
in the case of a smaller newspaper), well in 
advance of k or forum on 
iging, might produce newspaper coverage 
This first approach should be followed ul 
with an advan 


an important talk or 


release on the subject, even 
that a re 
A prepared text of 
the talk should be sent to the 


though there is reason to believe 
porter will be assigned 
ditor immedi 
ately after the program, unless it 


by a reporter 


was covered 


, 


In the case of a feature idea—the 


ing of an 


Oper 


outstanding library exhibit on 


aging, the participation of a group of high 
school editors in a teen-age discussion of the 
problem of aging, or a round up story on the 
services provided by the library for an aging 
population—the editor should be called, or a 
visit should be made to the 


encourage the development of the idea. If 


ncw spaper to 


the newspaper does respond in some way, a 
follow-up letter to the editor can mention the 
excellent coverage and the re 
sponse of readers to it, and can reiterate the 


features of the effort 


new Spaper 


more important 


3. Some of these feature ideas might also be 
applied to programs. A 
example, might like to tape the session with 


radio Station, for 
the teen-age editors. Alternatively, radio spots 
of ten and twenty seconds duration should be 
prepared on the library's program for the 
aging. Other program ideas that might be 
developed include 
older people and what the 
them; a panel discussion in which the librar 
ian 18 a partic ipant, or an interview program 
with the librarian about the 


recorded disc ussions on 
Ii} 
bit 


ibrary has for 


avping 


; For television, the 
The library can provide 


spot announcements, ballops, slides, etc. A 


Same sort ol pattern 
can be established 


ballop is a 5° x4 photograph on special 


I 
paper for television use. They can be pre 


pared by commercial art firms quite cheaply 
television studio will do 
this for you. Slides be black and 
white, 2” x 2 In the realm of 
material, the library can provide films from its 
collection, timed to fit within the framework 
of a 15 or 30 minute program. If “padding 


In some cases, the 


should 
program 


is needed around the films to fill up the time 
an interview can be 
of the library staff, 
introduce a panel 


developed with a member 
or the film 


discussion vf the 


may he used to 


subjec 


library 
would 


5. Another method of bringing the 


program to the attention of the publi 
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be through the use of car cards in publi 
transportation. If this is permitted, it would 
be well to consider the possibility of prepar 
ing a ‘reader 1 small two or four page 
folder which is inserted into a pocket in the 
car card so that riders may help themselves 


A “reader develops the theme of the card 


6. Libraries should not overlook all the ex 
cellent possibilities for communicating with 

captive’ audience, the patrons Bul 
letin boards, exhibits, book marks, house 
organs, announcement panels on the book 
may be used to tell the 


their 


mobiles all these 
story of the library's program on aging 


that go outside the library 
Carry a 
lines about the 


Mailing | 
reservation 
i} telling 


pre yram 


irds, fine notices, can 


ust a few 


Stal 


find speak 
1 service groups in the commu 
ments should be announced 
through releases and after the event 
The after story talk’s 
highlights, or a full text might be furnished 
Speaking before groups another 
that of organizing coordi 
n the library and other 
ons or institutions such 


time to 


8. If the librarias in 
before civic af 
nity, such engag 
bet ore 
should include the 


opens up 
field of endea\ 

nated efforts betwe 
community organizat 


as churches. schools. or women's clubs 


1 book list on aging, local 
ht be asked for assistance. Set 


of course, throws this 


9. In working 
iuthorities m Z 
ting up such rram 
suggestion int itegory of a major effort 
The amount of good will that will be engen 
dered, however, far outweighs the time it con 
Full pr ind radio and TV coverage 


of such an from appointment of a 


sumes 
hairman through to conclusion, is important 

Such a tie-in program opens the door to 
other avenu 
if a medical man participates, an 
» this effect should Zo to his 
county society |! wsletter If in industrialist 
firm's house organ would be 
efforts of churches 
result in an 
the pulpit. The library 
films on aging to 


mmunication as well. For 
example, 


innouncement 


lends a hand 
interested. Enlisting the 
imes can 


use of 


ic€ Organizatio ind civiK groups 


Finally, by working through local gov 

ent ofhcial may be possible for a 

Senior Citizens’ Week" to be organized and 
proclaimed throughout the city 

the publi 


lapted to almost any library 


relations program out 
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How Can We Fail? 
HIS STORY 
Knief Schenk, editor of the BULLETIN’s 

Extending Library Service” column She 

quotes a letter from Annie Rae Gray, field 

consultant for the Texas Rural Library Serv 

“Ordinarily, the appoint 


comes to us from Gretchen 


ice, who writes 
ment of a bookmobile stop chairman is 
routine in Texas, but the story of one of the 
stop chairman in the far West Texas Book 
mobile Demonstration is most unusual. Dick 
Edgar, stop chairman at Midkiff, Texas, is 
a blind man 

It is difficult for a blind man to find an 
ypportunity to help his fellow men,” Mr 
Edgar says, “so in accepting the position I 
saw a chance to repay the Texas State Library 
for the many hours of pleasure, and the use 
ful information I have received through the 
use of talking books, Braille, and tapes. In 
1 small way, I also hoped to help my com 
munity realize and take advantage of its 
heritage 


that the 


If parents can be made to realize 
library and the church are the two 
great deterrents to juvenile delinquency, they 
will use the bookmobile. This is the respon 
sibility I have taken upon myself.” 

Aided by René, his 


seeing-eye’ dog, and 


loaded with bookmobile publicity materials 
and registration cards, Mr. Edgar began to 
walk over an area within a fifteen-mile ra 
Midkiff 


camp to pass out material and talk about the 


dius ol He stopped at every oil 
advantages of the coming bookmobile serv 
ice, And all this in June, when temperatures 
hovered between 105 and 112 degrees daily 

The 


overwhelming that 


response to this publicity was so 


when the service finally 
began, the stop time had to be extended an 
idditional hour 
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Without Mr. Edgar's help,” wrote Miss 
Gray, “the entire northern part of Texas 
Upton County would be without bookmobile 
service,” and adds: “With people like Dick 


Edgar to spearhead our drive for better li 
brary service in Texas, how can we fail? 


The Day They Mobbed 
the Booksale 


t pemenr 


experience 


your most unforgetable library 
Replies to this inquiry from 
1 hundred assorted librarians would doubtless 
vary from the humorous to the tragic. My 

inswer would be, “the day the students 


mobbed the booksale Students are often 
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coach or the low al 


police but when they mob a booksale, it’s time 


found mobbing a basketball 


to look for causes 

The events leading up to the sale gave no 
hint of the exciting result. For several months 
duplicate volumes and old editions had been 
stored in the basement of the library. A group 
of the staff members worked through the col 
lection, arranging boxes to be sold at the 10 
20c, and 50 Newspaper and radio 
publicity was planned carefully and well in 
advance of the sale. The arti 
casts simply stated that the library, on such 
and such a day, at such and such an hour and 


tables 


les and broad 


place, was planning to sponsor a sale of used 
books. ‘Good Reading at 
the posters declared. Further 

pointed out, books would be sold on a first 
come, first-served basis with all business to be 


Prices, 
the publicity 


Bargain 


done in cash 

Early on the day of the sale, assistants 
began to set up tables. Boxes of books were 
brought out and immediately students began 
to gather for a look at the merchandise. Be 
fore the tables were stocked, a 
enterprising students had volunteered to help 
unload the boxes, picking out choice items 
for themselves. By the end of the first hour 
four salesmen were barely able to keep up 
with the demands for books 
more books. When a particularly sophomori 


number of 


hange, and 


looking soph ymore slapped down a quarter 
ind carried off the 1928 New Zealand Loca 
Authorities Handbook, success 
sured. It was touch and go a few moments 
later between a French graduate student and 
an English professor, each of whom claimed 


seemed as 


to have spotted Biblic graphre dé ia iitteratur 


1930-1939 at the same time 


francaise 
The crowd that at first kept in good order 


soon overran the entire sale area, making it 
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lithcult to locate books or salesmen. A cheer 
ing group of students descended on each new 
0x Of books as it was brought out to the 
three hours, the entire stock of 
fifteen hundred books had been reduced to a 
few scraps and ancient 


The bul the sale items had been 


tables. In 
musi assorted 
texts 
carried off by undergraduates in armloads, 
paper bags and quite handily, in one case, in 
a baby carriage 
Contrary to popular belief, it seems there 


ure a substantial number of young people 
given the opportunity, will be book 
ad 


who, 
ers. This is not the read 
the pleasanter, more selective 


buyers and book re 
ing of texts, bu 
world of reading for enjoyment in a book of 
one § choice 

The effects of the sale on the library were 
pleasing and tangible; a great many duplicates 
were cleared out and a small amount of 
taken in. The effects on the stu 
dents were less tangible but more intriguing 
How books were read and reread in 
lormitory rooms? Was the seed planted that 
might someday produce a fine private colle 
tion 7 How many imaginations were stretched, 
| were gained from the bargain 


1GCas 


money Was 


many 


how many 


books 


A booksale has become a popular event at 
many colleges and public libraries throughout 
the country. The librarian who wishes to 
demonstrate the powerful attraction of reason 
ibly priced good books need only post the 
notice of a booksale. With a bit of careful 
planning any librarian may share the excite 
tion we discovered the day 
the students mobbed the booksale 

DONALD (€ 
Librarian 
Bemidji State College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


ment ind satisia 


DICKINSON 
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Working with Local Government 


F THE PUBLIC LIBRARY is financially sup 

ported by the city and county, does it not 
have a moral obligation to serve city and 
county officials in a direct, tangible fashion ? 

This question evoked some serious reflec- 
tion by the director and several staff mem- 
bers of the Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenberg County during the summer of 
1959. This led to a decision by the director 
to publish a monthly list of recently published 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles re 
lating to city and county government and ad 
ministration, and to distribute this list to 
local officials. The first issue appeared in 
October 1959. Entitled “Ideas for Govern 
ment,” it was a four-page mimeographed 
publication with one page devoted to an ex 
planation of the nature and purpose of the 
list and the others listing material selected for 
its relevance to local government issues and 
problems 

Since then an issue of “Ideas for Govern- 
ment’ has been compiled monthly by Mrs 
Dot Nahory, a member of the reference staff 
at the main branch, and mailed to the Char 
lotte city manager and mayor, members of the 
Charlotte City Council and Mecklenburg 
County Board of Commissioners, heads of city 
and county departments and commissions, and 
the mayors and councilmen of six towns in 
Mecklenburg County. 

Each issue except the first has been limited 
to two pages (front and back sides of a single 
s:eet) and has contained bibliographical in- 
formation for an average of four books, four 
pamphlets, and ten periodical articles, each 
relating to one or more aspects of municipal 
or county government and administration 
Films from the library's audio-visual depart- 
ment may be included in future issues. Bib- 
liographical information on each item in- 
cludes author, title, publisher, and place and 
date of publication. To facilitate reader ac- 
cess to the material, the call number of the 
book and subject heading under which the 
pamphlet is filed are also listed. All pam 
phlets are kept in the vertical files at the 
main branch 

In the case of periodicals, issue and page 
numbers are included. Periodicals examined 
carefully for items of interest to city and 
county officials are American City, National 
Civic Review, Public Management, County 
Officer, Mayor and Manager, Management 
Review, and Municipal South. Pamphlets 
listed in the first six issues of “Ideas for 
Government’ were published by agencies of 
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the Federal, state, and city governments and 
dealt with a variety of subjects ranging from 
the extension of municipal services to fringe 
areas, to prevention of juvenile delinquency 
Books listed in the first six issues also repre- 
sented a diversity of topics, including mu 
nicipal bonds, public housing, education, and 
airports. 

In selecting the items for each issue of 
“Ideas for Government’ Mrs. Nahory em 
phasizes articles and pamphlets relating to 
current local problems. 

Response to the monthly publication has 
been gratifying. City Manager William A 
Veeder has been particularly impressed by 
the library service provided to him and other 
city officials and has encouraged his subordi- 
nates to utilize the service. 

Last March, the editor of Municipal 
South, a monthly magazine published in 
Charlotte, was given permission to reprint 
the bibliography in full each month. The 
first issue of the mimeographed sheet was 
mailed to less than 100 persons. Six months 
later, in April, 1960, the mailing list had 
doubled 

The overwhelming acceptance of the pub 
lication has dispelled the library director's 
original fear that city and county officials 
would conclude that the library must be over- 


staffed if librarians had time to compile a 
special bibliography on any topic. If the 
favorable response shown to date continues, 


Ideas for Government’’ will become a per 
manent part of the service rendered by the 
Charlotte library. 

Not only does such a publication benefit 
city and county officials, but in the long run 
it serves the entire citizenry of a community 
by helping to furnish them with higher 
levels of service by their city and county gov- 
ernments. The Charlotte experience demon 
strates that alert, responsible governing of 
ficials will use such a service to benefit the 
governed if the library will exercise the in 
itiative in providing the service. 

[For this story we are indebted to Alva 
W. Stewart, now librarian of Methodist Col 
lege, and Mrs. Dorothy Nahory of the Char 
lotte Public Library, North Carolina. EDITOR. } 


The Man in the Street 


A’ OPPORTUNITY to get directly in the 

path of the non-library user came the 
way of the Queens Borough Public Library 
last winter with the offer of a vacated store 
window for library display purposes—and 
this on Jamaica Avenue, the busiest shopping 
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The invitation, from a sav 
ings bank that had taken over the store prop 
erty, ran for four months until the store was 
razed. We made the most of this strategic 
location while it lasted 

First we identified the library as a system 
covering the Borough, alerting the man in 
the street to the availability of neighborhood 
library service. Then, calling attention to the 
Queens Borough Public library as the sixth 
largest in the country in circulation, the 
passer-by was introduced to the thought that, 
since so many of his neighbors utilized the 
library to advantage, perhaps he should too 
Following this, a display of “Books for in 
formation, recreation and education’ made it 
clear that the library had something for every 
one, whatever his tastes or needs. At about 
this point, some diversion in our informative 
program was provided in the form of a photo 
graphic display on “The White House and 
Its Families.” After this breather, special 
services and the wealth of non-book materials 
were featured 


center in Queens 


The primary goal of this planned exhibit 
presentation was to gain an audience among 
the non-users 
attained is, of course, not measurable 


The degree to which this was 
But it 
can be safely estimated, judging by the num 
ber of people who stopped to look, that a 
sizable number picked up at least one point 
of information about the Queens Borough 
Public Library as a result of the four-month 
exhibit. And when it comes to the non-user, 
that is progress 

Mit_preD L. HENNESSY 
Public Relations Director 
Oueens Borough Public Library 
Neu Y ork 
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Towards an International 
Library Week 
PART OF LAST YEAR'S NATIONAL LI 


s 
A BRARY WEEK celebration at the Joseph 
Mann Library, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, an 
exhibit of photographs and letters from 
American and foreign notables was presented 
under the title: “Leaders Are Readers 


Librarian Lee H. Gregory wrote to 262 
celebrities, asking them for their views on 
books and libraries. He received 102 replies 
Letters and photographs on exhibit came from 
President (then Senator) Kennedy, former 
Vice-President Nixon, Senators Wayne 
Morse, Alexander Wiley, Hubert Humphrey, 
and Governors of thirty-two states, amongst 
others. Foreign correspondents included the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, and states 
men in Switzerland, Finland, France, Cuba, 
Korea, Iraq, and many other countries. Dr 
Adolf Scharf, President of Austria, wrote 

In days of distress and loneliness, books 
have been a great comfort to me; in happy 
| 


days they meant pleasure and recreation 


Other letters and portraits came from 
clergymen, writers, editors, novelists, journal 
ists, musicians, TV personalities, social work 
ers, scientists, and many others. No American 
scientists contributed, Mr, Gregory notes 

After the exhibit, the Milwaukee Journal 
“In Two Rivers it is certainly true 
that its people have never before been so 
conscious of books 


wrote 


This year, Mr. Gregory plans to repeat and 
develop the exhibit. He is writing to the 
diplomatic representative of every country in 
the world with which the United States has 
diplomatic relations. Additional letters will 
also go to the twenty-eight Governors who 
did not respond last year 

Mr. Gregory's purpose goes far beyond 
local publicity for books and reading. “In 
my attempt to reach out to other countries, 
he says, “my purpose is double: I want them 
to know more about our cultural efforts, our 
libraries, our interest in broadening the bases 
of intellectual movements—and also to pro 
mote the idea of National Library Week in 
other countries with a view to initiating an 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK. I believe 
that librarians in America have a powerful 
potential in the development of interest in 
other peoples—their aims, ideals, and pur 
poses. How can librarians remain provincial 
when our country is concerned with all the 
world? 
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Edward Rantane 
# the Toled 


Hams and Eggheads 
A’ ENTHUSIASTIC Toledo Public 


page, Edward Rantanen, who is a high 
school senior and an amateur radio operator, 
wanted to acquaint the public with his ex 
citing hobby, to provide a project which 
would rally the approximately 500 “hams 
in the area, and to highlight for them useful 
library resources. At Edward's suggestion, an 
unusual, perhaps unique library display was 
arranged recently,* featuring a portable ama 
teur radio station in the Science and Tech 
nology Department of the Library. The sta 
tion, consisting of more than $1,500 worth 
of equipment lent by area “ham” clubs and 
interested individuals, and with a library roof 
antenna, could receive calls from all over the 
world depending on the time of day 


Library 


and 
weather conditions 

During the demonstration period about 
from Baffin Island 
and California. A 


200 contacts were made 


to Florida, Connecticut 


from September 2 


It was on 
October 15 oincide wit 
Library Association's Toledo Conference 


view 
1960, timed to 
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QSL” card was adapted from a picture post 
card (see below) of the library, and the 
licensed amateurs operating the station began 
an exchange of these colorful cards, which are 
used to confirm contacts in writing. Ameri 
an Radio Relay League pamphlets introduc 
ing the hobby, and copies of a comprehensive 
list of Toledo Public Library books, maga 
zines and films related to “ham’’ radio, were 
placed for distribution near the demonstration 
station, where attentive groups gathered at 
intervals to look and listen. A large outside 
window display of antique and homemade 
gear’ invited passers-by to step inside to sec 
the demonstration, the collections of QSL 
cards from many lands, snapshots of area 
hams” in action and books on radio and 
electronics. City-wide interest was sparked by 
publicity in the Toledo Blade. 
Mary B. HUBBARD 
Senior Assistant 
Science and Technology Department 
Toledo Public Library, Obio 


Booked for Lunch 


N THE SPRING of 1959, having been in 

our new building for six months, we 
were casting about for programs for the Adult 
Services Section to offer to the community 
One of our staff members knew of the “Books 
Sandwiched In program which Rochester, 
New York, Public Library had given with 
great success for several seasons. We wrote 
to them for details, which seemed not too 
lifcult to adapt to Flint. And so with the 
Booked For Lunch,” the Flint 
with the Friends of the Li 
a cooperative venture in 


new name, 
Public Library 
brary—was off on 
ommunity programs 

rules which we 


strict 


There are basic 
found to be First, a 
schedule must be kept, since this lunch pro 
gram interests office and working people 
Second, it must be kept informal, so that 
review and eat lunch 
same time, out of a box, or a sack 
brought from home, Third, people well 
known to the community, and good speakers, 
asked to do the reviews. With these 
three rules in mind, we made our plans 


certain 


necessary time 


people can listen to a 
it the 


nust be 


We selected three men and three women 
first series—all were well known 
We had bookmarks and posters 
made up for distribution, listing the books 


to do the 


| 
ind ible 


ind reviewers, time, price of box lunch, et 
We held the program in Audio 
Visual room (capacity 100), in fear 
trembling that only a handful would come to 


first our 


and 
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hear the very distinguished gentleman giving 
the first review. It was a horrible day, pour 
ing with rain, and cold. A crisis we had not 
dreamed of arose. So many came that we had 
to turn many disgruntled people away. Even 
so, several stood in the hall, clutching lunches 
and coffee cups to hear the review. After this 
experience, we held meetings in a large meet 
ing room which can accommodate 300. For 
the next five reviews the average attendance 
was 180. “Booked For Lunch 

In response to requests for more noon book 


Was 4 SHE 


reviews we decided to have a short series o! 
three in the spring. The planning was to be 
the same, but the three reviews were to hav 
a topical unity. Since it was an election year 
Candidates 1960" was decided upon. Three 
books on the leading candidates were chosen 
and three Flint wert 
asked to give these reviews. The short series 
of three had an attendance of about 350 and 
enthusiasm. These series, we 
hope, have established a pattern for future 
programs: six general reviews in the fall 
three of a topical nature in the spring 

We reserve lunches for 
want them at $1 each, and order from a cater 
ing company. The majority bring their own 
lunches. Coffee and milk are served. In the 
fall we set up tables, but in the spring series 
It was much 


well known lawyers 


lots of two 


box those who 


experimented with chairs alone 
less work, more could be accommodated, and 
it seemed satisfactory to most people We 


will probably continue without tables 


All kinds of people attended. Workmen 
professional people, office workers, retired 
men and women, club women, society women 
old, young, middle-aged. There was a very 
gratifying enthusiasm for 
meeting and requests for more. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the ‘Booked 
For Lunch” programs will be popul: 
many seasons to come 

JANE DURFEE JOHNS 
Chief. Adult Ses 
Flint Public Library 


degree of each 


many 


ir for 


Section 
Michigan 


Operation Friendship 


A RECENT PROJECT undertaken by the Bas« 


Library of Chanute Air Force Base neat 
Rantoul, Illinois, may turn out to have mort 
far-reaching results than was first anticipated 
The plan calls for the presentation by the 
library of a book on the American 
life to the outstanding graduate of 


; 


way ol 
each of 
the foreign countries represented on the Base 
Chanute is an Air Base in 


Illinois with a student population of 


central 
6.000 


Force 
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The men are trained there not as pilots but as 
ground crews to maintain aircraft and mis 
siles. Along with the U.S. airmen are approxi 
mately a hundred foreign officers who have 
been sent by twenty-two different countries 
After graduation these men return to their 
countries to instruct their airmen 
in aircraft and missile maintenance 

Sporadic efforts have been made from time 
to time by the local U.S.O., Service Club 
Red individuals to make these 
ofhicers feel at home in this country, but all 
too many of them have left without having 
America means 
felt that more of an effort 
ind the following plan was 
the help of the Foreign 


res pe ctive 


Cross, and 


ibsorbed much of what 
In 1960 it was 
should be mad 
worked out with 
Liaison Office 
At intervals of 
during the year th 


every two or three weeks 
nationals of some foreign 
ountries graduate at Chanute. The Base Li 
brary had recently won a first prize of $250 
for its publicity program, so the library ofh 
pend it in furthering good 
graduates and their countries 
At the graduation the outstanding 
student from each country is given an award 
of two books, each of which attempts to show 
the American way of life. On the fly-leaf of 
wk is a book-plate saying: “Presented 
and through him to a 

by the Base 
Base, in recog 
his academic 


ials decided to 
will with these 


time ol 


each b 


t Chas Air Force 

the excellence of 
and his fine spirit of 
U.S. Air Force Each recipient of 
1 to give these two books 
in his own country 


CoH yperatn m 


award iS ASK( 
prominent library 
for use ther 

The first person to be given the award was 


Major Chung-How Huang, from the Repul 
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lic of China, who received it on United 
Nations Day, 1960 from General Lloyd Hop- 
wood, Commander of Chanute. 

The project has received excellent publicity 
and General Hopwood liked the idea so well 
that he decided to keep on with the program, 
even after library funds are exhausted, as a 
continuing policy of the Base. 

It is hoped that these gestures of good-wil 
will be steps in the promotion of international 
peace and understanding. The power of the 
printed word is great and good aie in for- 
eign libraries on what America really stands 
for may help counteract the current picture 
of America as a combination of Holl; 
wood sex, Chicago gangland, and Wild West 
ViviAN M. McLarty 

Chief Librarian 

Chanute Air Force Base, 


Indians 


Illinois 


Prompted By Pride 

I’ 1957, encouraged by the whole-hearted 
support and enthusiasm of the librarian, 

H. G. Bousfield, I embarked on the acquisi- 

tion of manuscripts from among the col- 

lege's distinguished graduates-in-print. 

The idea evoked an immediate and gener- 
ous response from the authors approached 
The first contribution came from Malvin 
Wald, well-known screen and television wri- 
ter. Mr. Wald sent, among other welcome 
items, material tracing the growth of a story 
idea called “Homicide which eventually 
became the screenplay Naked City and won 
him an Academy Award. Since then, he has 
also sent the script of Al Capone, the film 
which won the Critics’ Award at the Locarno 
Film Festival and was named “Sleeper of the 
Year’ by the Motion Picture Exhibitors of 
America 

Mr. Wald was followed by another illus 
trious graduate, Pulitzer prize-winner Oscar 
Handlin. Professor Handlin was extremely 
generous and the library is the proud posses 
sor of Al Smith and His America, The Amer 
People in the Twentieth Century 
Chance or Destiny, Race and Nationality in 
American Life and This Was America 

William Alfred, honored poet, presented 
the library with the various drafts of his 
verse-play, Agamemnon, and has recently 
added to it a chapter of his play, Hogan's 
Goat 

Oscar Brand, though best known as a folk 
singer, has composed many songs as well as 
popularized them. The library was happy to 
acquire the various drafts of Singing Holi 
days, including those of the musical arrange 
ments and illustrations, as well as typescripts 


can 
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Net ji 
iW " A 


“Witt 


Hh 


ar Brand 


of Bawdy Songs and the Folksong Guitar 
Mr. Brand's most exciting gift consisted of 
two tape recordings and a film. In one tape 
Agnes de Mille outlines to Oscar Brand her 
plans for a ballet to be called The Gold Rush 
On the other tape are the original folksongs 
and their development by the orchestra. The 
film is a motion picture of the ensuing ballet! 
Our pleasure at the receipt of these unique 
items can easily be imagined. 

Sam Levenson, beloved and benign tele- 
vision humorist, contributed some of his 
television scripts; Morton Wishengrad made 
the library richer by practically the entire 
series for the famous “Eternal Light’ pro 
gram; Theodore Draper forwarded the man 
uscripts of Roots of American Communism 
and Richard Winston his perceptive transla- 
tion of Thomas Mann's Last Essays 

Writing in quite another field, Miriam 
Schlein, who has succeeded in capturing the 
wide world as seen through the eyes of a 
child, sent not only her manuscripts but the 
gaily colored, handsomely illustrated books as 
well. Miss Schlein, whose talents have been 
awarded recognition by the Junior Literary 
Guild and the Boys Club of America, con 
tributed The Bumblebee's Secret; A Bunny 
t Bird, a Funny Cat; City Boy, Country Boy 
The Four Little Foxes; Heavy Is a Hipp 
p and The Sun Looks Down 

Poet and playwright Norman Rosten was 
equally generous to his alma mater, which 
now owns all the notes as well as the manu- 
scripts for the Big Road, Mister Johnson and 
The Plane and the Shadow. His triend and 
classmate Irwin Shaw had already given the 
typescript of The Young Lions to the 
Morgan Library but the Brooklyn College Li- 
brary has his Lacy Crown and The Troubled 
An 


fam tu 
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Prompted by pride, the library decided to 
share its pleasure in the ownership of this 
unique material, and arranged to exhibit it. 
It was not difficult to make the display excit 
ing because the materials generated their own 
power to attract. Three of the exhibitors lent 
themselves naturally to ‘glamorous’ treat- 
ment: Oscar Brand, Malvin Wald and Irwin 
Shaw. Mr. Brand's section contained, in ad- 
dition to the three manuscripts, albums of 
his records, publicity stills showing him with 
his guitar, flanked by other folk singers, and 
both the film and sound tape of his part in 
the television production of “Seven Lively 
Arts 

Malvin Wald’s cooperation had resulted 
in our acquiring, besides the shooting script, 
a sampling of all the promotional material 
developed for A/ Capone; a jazz record (“The 
Ballad of Al Capone’), a paperback by the 
same name, and a wonderful pile of stills 
from the movie. They made a brave display 
So, of course, did the manuscripts of Irwin 
Shaw, and we capitalized on the publicity 
materials available for the movie version of 
The Young Lion: 

Norman Rosten, whose method of working 
easily qualifies him for unanimous selection 
as ‘The Librarian's Author,’ preserves all his 
neat notes, correspondence, research refer 
ences, et 

It is, of course, this type of material which 
best nurtures our hopes of making the manu- 
script collection one which, in a modest way, 
will help preserve the literary heritage of 
America and enable future scholars to see 
how a story or character developed, or how 
the author modified or improved a charac 
terization or phrase 

Seldom has an exhibit attracted such genu 
ine interest. For the current crop of college 
students it was particularly important, since 
few, if any of them, had been aware that the 
outstanding people included in the display 
had preceded them as undergraduates in 
Brooklyn College 

Rose SELLERS 
Associate Librarian 
Brooklyn College, New York City 


On Camera 
V ARIOUS MEMBERS of our library staff have, 


from time to time, appeared on local 

TV programs. But for National Library 

Week 1960, we twisted all the dials, and the 

entire staff of our central building, Harmanus 
Bleecker Library, was on the beam! 

Book reviews, new acquisitions, registra- 

tion boosts, and helpful librarians at the 
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circulation and in 
formation desks 
are only part of 
the library-service 
story, but these are 
often the only as 
pects the public 
knows very much 
about. Why not 
tell the whole story for once, we thought, 
and in a way that would tell the most people 
at once? 

So a letter was dispatched (months in ad 
vance of National Library Week) to Ernie 
Tetrault, M.C. of ‘Home Fare’ on WRGB, 
setting forth the beguiling and hidden facts 
about library service: the behind-the-scenes 
story of book selection, book processing, cata 
loging, distribution to branch libraries, ex 
hibit arranging, and even book repair and 
binding chores. How about a TV guided tour 
through a modern (well—fairly modern) 
public library building, we asked the program 
director, in order to show the reading public 
what happens to a book before the book 
happens to a reader? 

Suspense and silence for weeks, (Good 
thing we had another idea or two for Na 
tional Library Week.) 

Finally came a letter saying that the plan 
sounded fine and feasible and the program 
would be arranged for National Library 
Week viewing—provided the writer of the 
letter also wrote the audio-script. Deadline, 
the day after tomorrow! 

Script written and approved; date set for 
photographer; business of having situations 
and scenes arranged—-with permissions when 
ever the public was to be involved in shots 
Came TV Day—and a blizzard that bogged 
down the camera equipment and forced post 
ponement! Arrangements were made again, 
and everyone was most obligingly willing to 
be “on set’ again 

Then the big doings, with (it seemed) a 
baker's dozen of camera men, and fabulous 


quantities of lights and big cameras moving 
from bottom to top of our library, carefully 
following the script’s trail from book sele« 
to bindery to catalog; then 
to the art room, to reference, to the reading 


tion to proc essing 


room; on to adult, young people's, children’s 
departments, with especially planned stills 
and action sequences (such as tracking down 
a reference question with an adult patron and 
helping a teen-ager with a career problem) 
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It was a wearing procedure, but rewarding 
when at 9:30 A.M. on Monday of National 
Library Week, there we were on the screen 
with a nice bit of fanfare beforehand and 
with the M.C. reading the audio-script with 
the proper amount of dramatic fervor 

Since only our main building was so for 
tunate as to have a television set brought in 
for the occasion, we post-scripted our thank 
you letter to WRGB with a tentative: ‘Do 
you ever lend your video-tape recordings ? 
So many of our staff were at their posts and 
couldn't see themselves perform 

Happy results! At our general staff meet 
ing in May, we ran the v ideo tape on our own 
projector, with the author of the script doing 
the audio honors 

We've had so many compliments from 
viewers that we're thinking of trying the wide 
screen next. Or at the very least of taking 
our show on the road in a bookmobile 

OLGA H. Briccs 
Public Relations 
Albany Public Library 
Albany, New York 


At the Movies, in the Bank 
—* EVANSVILLE, Indiana, Public Library 


iS issuing a series of 4-page multilithed 
pamphlets for public use, explaining what 
the library does, and why 

‘Library Service’ Number 1 appeared in 
July 1959, and dealt with magazines. It noted 
that the library bought 600 of them, that a 
list of these was available free, and that about 
a hundred magazines were bound. It went on 
to explain where different kinds of periodicals 
ould be consulted, and how to use periodical 
indexes 

Others in the series have dealt with ref 
erence books, ency¢ lopedias, the library s local 
information service, the operation of the 
overdue notification system, how to borrow 
books and phonograph records, and how 
books are selected for the library. 

This seems to us a fine idea, calculated to 
encourage not only the use of available serv- 
ices, but an appreciation of them by users 

Now Evansville has just completed another 
unusual publicity project—a 20-second spot 
announcement about the library on 35mm 
film. This is the film size used in commercial 
movie theaters, and the spot will in fact be 
shown to movie audiences all over Evansville 
Approval for this was secured from theater 
owners before the film was made, and the 
copy was written so that the spot can be used 
again later. Herbert Goldhor, Evansville’s 
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director, writes that two prints ot the film 
cost only $16, from the Filmak Corporation 
1327 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill 
Nos 
And if Evansville doesn’t ge: them in the 
it catches them in the bank. The 
ity's Peoples Savings Bank gives away a 
blotter carrying a photograph of the main 
library and a legend reading: “Few cities of 
omparable size can enjoy so efficient and 
omplete a public library service as is offered 
to all residents of Evansville.” 


movies, 


Inner and Outer Space 


QO" ANDO'S LARGEST men’s clothing store, 
Rutland’s, Inc., 

plete bank of ten display 
promote the needs of Orlando's Public Li 
These beautifully executed windows 


recently gave its com- 
lay windows to help 


brary 
were arranged by C. T. Bolton and Karl 
Fisher of Rutland’s display staff, who have 
won many national awards and prizes for 
their displays 

Using the library's urgent need for more 
space as their theme, the display men bor- 
rowed ten large drawings of real and imagi- 
nary planetary landscapes done by a member 
of the Central Florida Museum's staff for the 
new Orlando Planetarium. These drawings, 
in beautiful color, provided a striking focal 
point for the windows. Using pieces of 
bright red yarn, attached to gold stars, a logi 
cal connection between the pictures of outer 
space and the need for inner space was made 

With each photograph (and all 10 were 
different) was a paragraph of explanatory 
information about some specific library over 
crowding problem. These were also different 
A colorful “Open wonder 
sign made the tie-in 


in each window 
ful new worlds and read 


complete 
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These windows and their important mes 
sage received much local attention. The post 
ers were used widely in the library, on local 
TV, and in the newspaper in following weeks 

PEGGY SYKES 
Publi Relati , 
Albertson Publi 
Orlando, Florida 


Name the Face 


“a ETS HAVE A PICTURE 


The idea idly put aside for 
time in the future’ suddenly began to tak 
shape. A casual meeting of the English 
teacher and the librarian turned into an actual 
planning session for a school-wide picture 
identification contest 

The library and English files were filled 
with pictorial material covering many fields 
of interest. Although limited to personali 
ties, the fifty individuals chosen represented 
a listing of highly diversified subject areas 
Figures from the world of sports, authors 
musicians (from current favorites such as 
the Kingston Trio back to Mozart), men of 
historical and political significance (William 
Penn, Clement Atlee and local government 
officials). artists. scientists and even S 


CONTEST 


“some 


rmund 
Freud were represented 
The bulletin boards 


were backed with colorful 


two 
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pictures were stapled on; numbers were af 
hixed 
school bulletin 

Simple rules governed the contest. A stu 
is Many entries as he de 
sired; only last names of the contest person 
were necessary; the student could use 
tools in the library or at 
to be submitted by 
the last day of the contest 
' The usually quiet library was permeated 
by enthusiastic whispers and needling offers 
of “Tll trade you the name of number 15 
for the name of number 35. 

Guesswork was the first approach to the 
contest. Those least ambitious stopped there 
Next came the hardy souls who started por 
ing through encyclopedias, collected biogra 
phies, yearbooks and magazines. This group 
was divided factions: those who 
went through the reference materials in a hit 
ind those who looked for 
the pictures which would give an 


and the contest was announced in the 


dent could submit 


alities 
iny resources and 
home all entries had 


closing time on 


into two 
and-miss fashion 
clues in 
idea of the profession or possible date of 
existence of the personality pictured 
That's Teddy Nadler,’ confided a senior 

He was pointing a picture of Somerset 
Maugham You can tell,” he continued 
because you can see the perforated isola 
tion booth from the $64,000 Question pro 
vram on TV 

The junior girl who finally won the con 
all but three of the fifty cor 
and all re 
Because she 
ind was an active member 
she was awarded a copy of 
Leonard Bernstein's The Joy of Music witha 
bookplate inscription of the contest 


est—-naming 
rectly—used every spare minute 


sources available to her was 
nterested in musi 


of the glee clul 


Faculty interest Many 
of the staff found that they were mainly a 
quainted with personalities in their own field 
of specialization. The contest drew attention 


to outstanding people 


was also aroused 


in all areas of society 
awareness of new faces and 
new fields. The faculty praised the all-inclu 
sive picture contest, but also pleaded for 
English authors 


ind cre ated an 


ontests limited theme 
scientists of renown, et 

A review of the contest was printed in the 

librarian and the faculty 

were pleased with the investigative processes 

of the Library resources were 

widely used and many reference works be 

ume familiar to the contestants 
KATHRYN R. Trim 
Cy Pointe 
Pointe 


school paper. The 


students 


University School 
W aod Uichigan 
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Front Page 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


MAGATING aon ee 


6 bee SUNDAY PICTORIAL section of the 

Cleveland Plain Dealer for April 3 last 
year, the first day of National Library Week, 
devoted its cover and its lead article to the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Staff writer John Huth’s long story includes 
case histories dramatizing the variety of the 
information and material the library provides, 
sketching in its history since its opening in 
1869, and noting the availability of records, 
films, slides and other special services. Statis 
tics on daily downtown attendance, total vol 
umes in the collections, number of branches, 
and circulation are also featured in the story 


Accompanying photographs by Dwight 
Boyer—the result of days of work and plan 
ning—show the main library, its lobby, staff 
workers in the Library for the Blind and the 
book repair department, an important gift to 
the John G. White collection, and the new 
travel room. 


Frederick Leach, an artist for the American 
Greetings Company, was commissiened by 
the paper to paint a watercolor of the new 
Eastman Reading Garden for the pictorial 
section's color cover. The original painting 
now hangs in library director Raymond (¢ 
Lindquist’s office, a gift from the Plain 
Deale r 


The Reading Garden lies between Cleve 
land's central library and its new annex, the 
six-story building which formerly housed the 
Plain Dealer and is now the Business and Sci 
ence library. Since its opening in May 1960, 
just after the picture appeared, the Garden 
has been described as one of the best things 
to have happened to downtown Cleveland 
During the warm months, soft music is played 
there during the lunch hour, and tables and 
chairs are provided for lunching, munching, 
reading, sunning and relaxing 


The library publicist cannot hope to do all 
that he would wish, and must content himself 
with what ts possible. It is both possible and 
important to repeatedly remind the commu 
nity of the library's existence and its services 
That is what the Plain Dealer story did, taking 
the library into 500,000 homes. 

DoroTtTHy TURICK 
Public Relations Assistant 
Cleveland Public Library, Oh: 





Circular Publicity 
HIS SALUTE to National News- 
paper Week, in front of the cen- 
tral public library in Jacksonville, 
Florida, was intended as a gesture 


of gratitude to local newspapers for 


generous coverage of the library's 
program. Library stories clipped 
from the papers made the point, and 
incidentally further publicized the 
library. The circle was complete 
when the Florida Times-Union ran 
this photograph, publicizing the li- 
brary publicizing the papers for 
publicizing the library. Librarian in 
the photo is Miss Eleanor Miller 





NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
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TALKING POINTS 





HE JANUARY ISSUE of McCall 

has an article by Norman Cousins about 
adult education. We read it carefully and 
found references to such facilities as univer 
sity extension courses and educational televi 
sion, but not one mention of the most im 
portant single aid to continuing education, 
the public library 

Any librarian can multiply a hundred times 
this example of ignorance or indifference 
concerning the role of the library in educa 
tion. This seems to us a matter for concern, 
not because it bears on the status of librarians, 
but because it bears on the intellectual health 
of the nation. For this reason, or for more 
selfish ones, most librarians agree that the 

image” of the library—and thereby of li 
brarians—must be clarified and improved 

This is a public relations problem, and we 
know that it must be solved by public rela 
tions techniques. We even know which tech- 
niques; we have peers them in our librar- 
ies for years and described them in genera 
tions of professional magazines 
cently in the excellent “library image 
of Library Journal (June 1, 1960) 

Yet the problem remains, contributing to 
the meager use of our facilities, to low bud 
gets, poor salaries, weak service, and the rest 
of the dreary and familiar cycle 

Why has our long wooing of public rela 
tions failed? 

We think for three reasons: the climate of 
American opinion has not been favorable; 
we have preached too much to the converted, 
and too often in the wrong language; our ef- 
forts have not been coordinated 

This culture is one in which “book learn- 
ing’ has been sneered at, and “egghead” has 
been an insult. This is perhaps hardly sur 
prising in a country where a pioneer tradi- 
tion founded on hard physical work has been 
followed by a period of wildly successful ma 
terialism. But Sputnik made the point that 
our survival may depend on the contents of 

egg-heads,” and a President has just taken 

office who is a writer and a friend of poets 
the omens for the future of “book learning” 
seem to us good 


magazine 


most re 
issuc 


Another encouraging development is the 
recent publication of The Library Image 
which presents the findings of last year's 
Montana State Library workshop on “library 
interpretation.” The workshop was directed 
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by Miriam E. McNally, who is also the author 
of The Library Image 

The pamphlet is distinguished by the clar 
ity of its reasoning on the problems of ‘‘li 
brary interpretation,” defined as the clear and 
complete projection of a “library image.” In 
particular, we are delighted by its insistence 
that the library interpreter should use the 
techniques developed by ALA's Library-Com 
munity Project to identify the components 
of his community, and that he shculd then 
address each segment in its own terms. Li 
brarians believe that teen-agers should read, 
that old people should read, that businessmen 
should read; but in each case the reasons are 
different. We must find these reasons and 
make them clear 

Most of the ideas advanced in The Library 
Image have been tried somewhere, at some 
time, But they have not been tried all over 
the country and continuously, because there 
has been no one to coordinate such a program 

What we should like to see is the forma 
tion of a “Library Interpretation Project, 
similar in form to ALA's Library Technology 
Project, and financed with foundation money 

Given a full-time and expert staff, some of 
the following activities should be possible 

Regular meetings with representatives of state 
libraries and state library associations to develop 
a nationally acceptable program of “library inter 
pretation (An idea suggested by Jean Connor of 
the N.Y. State Library's Extension Division at a 
recent Library Public Relations Council meeting.) 

The coordination of such a program, to oper 
state and local levels. through |i 
braries and through associations of librarians 

3. Liaison with National Library Week 
that organization's nationwide machinery to sustain 
4 year-round program through national, state and 
local lay groups interested in education. (See ‘Let's 
Learn from the by Sophie Silberberg in 
the February 1960 ALA Bulletin.) 

4. The preparation of informational and pro 
motional materials, sample releases, radio spots 
etc., for use at the state and local levels 

5. A public information program 
through all the media of communication 
a ‘clear and complete” library image, and to correct 
inaccurate images when they appear 


ite at national 


using 


Schools 


working 
to proje t 


This seems to us an opportune moment in 
history to attempt the face-lifting of the li 
brary image. In general terms, librarians 
know how to set about the job. We believe 
that a Library Interpretation Project, con 
ducted with energy and imagination for, per 
haps, an initial period of two years, would 
provide the necessary impetus 
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Reference Book Checklist: 


l McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science ana 
Technology. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960, 15‘ 

2. True, Wesster P., ed, Smithsonian Trea 
ury of Science. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1960 
4 v. 1208p. $15 

4 Classics in Scie ne, A COUT SE selected read 
ng by authorities, New York, Philosophical Li 
brary, 1960. 322p. $6 
1. Clatsn 

by smMiPorities 


1960 


of selected read 


Philosophical Li 


in Biolog, 4 CONTSE 
New York 
3351p $6 

5. Lepepev, A. V. and R. M 
Guide Mathematical Tables 
gamon Press, 1960 586p. $15 

6. FREEDMAN, PAUL. The Principles of Scien 
he Research. New York, Pergamon Press, 1960 
228p 44.50 

7 Focal Ene ye lopedia t Phot 
New York, Macmillan, 1960. 1298p. $6.95 

8. Tippitts, CLARK, ed. Handbook of Social 
Gerontology. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1960 70p $10 


brary 
FEDOROVA 


New York, Pet 


graphy. Desk ed 


9. Fisher, Eva Lou. A Checklist for the Or 
Operation and Evaluation of a Compan) 
New York, Special Libraries Association 
64p. pa. $2 
10. The Golden 
World. New York 


$14.95 


RAP ui " 
Library 
1960 
Atlas of 
1960 


Book Picture 
Golden Press, 


11. Eskow, Seymour. Barron's Guide to the 
Two Year Colleges. Great Neck, New York, Bar 
Educational Series, Inc., 1960. 320p. pa 
cloth $4.95 

12. LOUNSBURY, WARREN C. Backstage from 
41 a el ‘ary f technical stage terms. Seattle 
University of Washington, 1959. 131p. pa. $3 

13. Apet, Wittt and RAtepuw T. DANteL. The 
Harvard Brief Dictionary of Music. Cambridge 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1960. 341p. $3.95 

14. FRANKLYN, JULIAN. Shield and Crest 
New York, Sterling, 1960. 491p. $12 

15. HAGGAR, REGINALD G. The Concise En 
cyclopedia of Continental Pottery and Porcelain 
New York, Hawthorn, 1960. 534p. $20 

16. HAMER, PHitip M. ed. A Guide to Archit 
ind Manuscripts in the United States. New Haven. 
Yale University Press, 1961. 775p. $12.50 

17. Coox, OLIN V., comp, Incunabils in the 
Hanes C llecti an Library af the Universit 
| North Carolina. enl. ed. Chapel Hill, Universit 
of North Carolina Press 1960. 180p. $7.50 

18. ROMAINE, LAWRENCE B. A Guide to Amer 
can Trade Catalogs, 1744-1900. New 
Bowker, 1960 422p. $15 


ron s 
$2.98 


ot the 
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York, 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


Science, Pure and Applied 

The McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science 

d Technolog) 
need for a reference set aimed at the intelli 
gent layman. Its editorial board adopted the 
principle stated in the introduction, that its 
purpose is “To provide the widest possible 
range of articles that will be useful to any 
person of modest technical training who wants 
to obtain information outside his particular 
More than 2,100 sci 
7,200 


answers the long-expressed 


held of specialization 
ntists and engineers contributed the 
irticles covering the basic subject matter of 
ill the natural sciences and all their major 
ipplications in engineering, agriculture, 
forestry, industrial biology, food and other 
technologies. Only the pre-professional sci 
ence in the related fields of medicine, phar 
macy, and pharmacology are included. Bio 
hemistry, embryology, and anatomy are rep 
resented by basic articles, but clinical medi 
ine is excluded. Also excluded are biographi 
il and historical articles, since the editors 
lecided that this should be a work of, not 
pout, science and technology. General ar 
les providing a broad survey of the field 
ire geared in with more specific entries by 
ibout 50,000 cross references and the index 
includes topics covered in the Encyclopedia 
but not given separate entries. Clear diagrams, 
photographs and a few colored plates accom 
pany the text they illustrate, and appear to 
have been discriminatingly selected. Bibliog- 
raphies accompany the longer articles, most 
of which begin with a definition of the title, 
stating scope and coverage and proceeding to 
increasingly complex and detailed considera 
tions. A more detailed analysis of its contents 
will probably appear in Subscription Books 
Bulletin, but random sampling indicates that 
this is a carefully edited, clearly printed, 
stoutly bound set which will be useful in all 
types of libraries, from high schools with a 
strong science program, public, college and 
university libraries, to special libraries in sci 
ence and tec hnology 

Smithsonian Treasury of Science? reprints 
50 articles selected from some 3,000 articles 
published in Smithsonian Institution Reports 
from 1846 to 1958, with 133 full-page photo 
graphic plates and 120 text illustrations 
Minor revisions in the more recent articles 
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have been made by their authors, and biblio 


graphical references accompanying the origi 


nal articles have been omitted. Though th 
material to 
Smith 


inthology 


set will not add any refere 
those libraries with complete files of 
sonian Reports, it is an attra 
for the general collection and for home pur 
Articles are under 
large subjects, e.g. astronomy 


chase arranged roughly 
inthropology 
biology, and are indexed by author and more 
specific subject in the third volum« 
and Classic 


intended as a course of 


i" Bi 


selected 


Classics in Science 

gy * are 
reading by authorities whose excerpts from 
the writings of both living and 
dead, are accompanied by a general introduc 
tion, running commentary, leading questions, 
and biographical notes on the author. Inade 


scientists, 


quate indexing and a lack of exact citation to 
original sources, greatly diminishes the ref 
erence value of these interesting collections 
Also lacking is any indication of who mad 
the selections, though both introductions ar« 
by Fellows of the Royal Society, and both 
volumes are copyrighted by Cultural Publi 
cations (1.U.S.), Nottingham 

A Guide Mathematical Table is an 
English translation of a compilation prepared 
for the Computing Centre of the U.S.S.R 
Academy of Sciences. It contains 15 « hapters 
arranged by mathematical function or type of 


England 


operation, prefaced with a detailed table of 
contents and instructions for use, and fol 


lowed by a section containing chapter by 


chapter references to sources. Translations of 
titles in Cyrillic script are appended. Its spe 
ial attention to tables prepared by the Com 
puting Centre makes it a useful supplement 
to the standard English index of Fletcher 
Miller and Rosenhead 

The Principle 
British scientist's effort to acquaint the young 
scientist with the development of the prox 


f Scientific Re earch * is a 


esses and principles of research, as well as the 
support available. Its well-written historical 
background and philosophical observations 
make it more than a how-to-do-it handbook 
one that will be helpful in developing the 
perspective of a beginner 

Focal Enc vei 
British import, now available ir 
desk edition, which omits the 
graphs found in the original $20 edition, but 
en by 197 


pedia of Pi eraphy™ is a 
in inexpen 
sive photo 


includes the 2,000 entries “‘writt 


) 


experts from 23 countries and accompanying 
Entries range from short 
lefinitions, found in alphabeti 


order, sometimes under a larger subject. e.g 


, 
pictorial diagrams 


somerimes 


cine terms, to long articles, signed with initials 
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which are not id hed with author's names 


Longer articles on the historical development 


photogray hy irious Countries do not 


tollow a unifor pattern, and organizations 
ind periodica 1 the field are more fully 
overed in sot gv. Russia); than in others 


(e.g. U.S.) 


phabetically 


Another shortcoming, in an al 
work of this sort, is 
s-referencing and the inclu 

term in alphabetical order 
is well as under a larger subject. The few 
sources are undated. In 
idences of careless editing, 


irranged 
nconsistem ros 
sion of the sam 
r 


itations to other 


spite of these ev 


t ot biographies ot photog 
raphers, even though some are more fully 
treated under d very of photography than 


in the brief sketches found under their names, 


isa good sour 


ometimes with a ross-reterence, sometimes 


not. Of more reference value are instructions 
for photographing various subjects, such as 


babies, nudes, dogs and puppies. “It is most 
itch the dog when it is wearing 
Other 


ollec tions, associaticns, 


important to ¢ 


1 characteristic expression entries 
over museums and 
opyright, and tips for professional photog 
The photographer must constantly 


broaden his outlook and develop his sensibil 


raphers 


ty So must librarians, who must remember 
ilso that this volume is British in emphasis 


Social Sciences 
Probably the most 


field is the announ 


exciting news in this 


ement of a new encyclo 
Reference librar 
the hope of its 

Via when 


pedia of the social sciences 
ians will fervently endorse 
publishers that the new encyclopec 


1 contribution of the 


— 


lf pears W 


same magnitude in this generation as the 


original work achieved in its generation.” The 
idvisory council appears to be made up en 
tirely of social s nce professors in American 


but contributors will 


It will be interesting to 
see how international in scope it will be 
Nineteen s tists and SC holars have con 
tributed to the Handbook of Social Geronto 
lores the basis and theory of 
Its authoritative and technical 
summary of the literature of the field, the first 
vf its kind, should be of interest to librarians 
empting to serve “senior citizens” as well 


universities also be 


irawn from abroad 


which ex; 


societal aging 


is to sociologists, even if there is no mention 
vf libraries or iding in the index. It is 
strong in bibliography and contains valuable 
statistical charts 

1 Checklist for the Organization, Oper 


ition and Evaluation of a Company Library * 
is an excellent outline of pertinent questions 
with a ompany suggested references to 
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recent periodical literature, whose specificity 
recommends it not only to those planning a 
company library, but to other special, public, 
and university libraries concerned with ma- 
terials and services in business and technol- 
ogy. Perhaps this will stimulate the prepa- 
ration of similar checklists for other types of 
libraries. 

Golden Picture Atlas of the World® is 
most distinguished for the number and dra 
matic quality of its illustrations, more than 
1,000 clear color photographs and maps, ac- 
companying a simply-written text intended 
for children between the ages of 8 and 12 in 
grades 4 through 7. Arranged by continent, 
with a section of physical and political world 
maps in volume VI, each volume follows a 
fairly uniform pattern of presentation, in- 
cluding an overview of the continent, then 
separate countries or regions, their climate 
and peoples, their agriculture and industry, 
including natural resources. Since it was pre- 
pared under the direction of an associate pro- 
fessor of geography, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, its contents reflect up-to 
date concepts of physical and human geog- 
raphy. The claim that it “is fully indexed in 
each volume and completely indexed in Vol- 
ume VI" cannot be substantiated by an exami- 
nation of these indexes, which contain chiefly 
geographical names, though not all found on 
its maps. There are just enough names of 
agricultural products, e.g. corn, cotton, to be 
misleading, and a clearer statement of what 
is included in the indexes, together with an 
analytical table of contents would greatly add 
to ease of location. This will not affect chil- 
dren's use as much as a librarian’s, who could 
very quickly produce an excellent picture of 
a baby wallaby or an imposing iceberg if they 
were listed in the index. Thus the set is 
better suited for continuous reading than for 
ready reference for specific items. 

Barron's Guide to the Two-Y ear Colleges *' 
contains iniormation on support and facilities, 
programs, enrollment, admission and gradua- 
tion requirements, costs, financial aid, a cal- 
endar, and accreditation for 775 institutions 
(761 of them in the United States, a few in 
Canada), arranged alphabetically by state, 
then institution. These are prefaced by advice 
to the student in selecting a college, a map 
showing college locations, a regional direc- 
tory, one showing religious afhliations and 
one listing 215 courses from accounting to 
welding, with names of colleges again listed 
by state, then name of institution. It should 
be very useful in high school and public 
libraries. 
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Theatre and the Arts 


Backstage from A to Z,'* subtitled a gloss 
ary of technical stage terms, is somewhat 
more than a series of brief definitions. Much 
how-to-do-it information, together with draw- 
ings and diagrams, will be found under such 
entries as lighting equipment, joints, flat, and 
paint. It should thus have a wider than lexi- 
cographic usefulness 

The Harvard Brief Dictionary of Music,’ 
a junior companion to the Harvard Dictionary 
of Music, is intended for the amateur and 
avoids excessive technical language in its deft- 
nitions of terms, synopses of operas, ballets, 
etc., giving approximate pronunciations ot 
many foreign words by respelling for readers 
of English, e.g. pizzicato (pit-see-KAH-to) 
Entries are occasionally illustrated with draw- 
ings or notation in this inexpensive and valu- 
able little volume, which will be useful in 
almost any type of library as well as in the 
home 

Shield and Crest,’* an account of the art 
and craft of heraldry, contains 193 shields in 
full color and 252 shields and crests in black 
and white, every item being illustrated by a 
coat of arms in use today. Though British in 
emphasis, a section of miscellanea gives brief 
attention to heraldry in America, Islam and 
Japan. A separate index to illustrations, and 
a glossary of terms not otherwise defined, 
accompany the analytical general index. The 
text grew out of the author's lectures on 
heraldry at the popular level and thus it is an 
excellent handbook for the beginner 

The Concise Encyclopedia of Continental 
Pottery and Porcelain *° includes artists, mark 
ings, materials, processes, museums, factories 
and terms. Its alphabetically arranged entries 
range in length from a one line definition to 
several pages, the latter often accompanied by 
rather full bibliography, The 24 full-page 
colored plates and 160 pages of monochrome 
photographs are numbered separately and 
cited in appropriate entries, since they do not 
accompany the text as do the 1,600 line draw 
ings. This most recent addition to the Con 
cise Encyclopedia series is the work of a 
prolific writer on the subject of ceramics, 
including the companion volume, The Con- 
cise Encyclopedia of English Pottery and 
Porcelain 


Guides to Collections 

A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in 
the United States ** covers 1300 depositories 
and 20,000 collections of personal papers and 
archival groups, located in all 50 states, the 
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District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
Canal Zone, and ranging in time from Baby- 
lonian clay tablets to 1960. Arranged alpha- 
betically by state, then by city, its descriptive 
notes are not intended as a union catalog or 
a complete listing of all groups of archives 
and manuscripts in all depositories through 
out the United States, and users should read 
the introduction and notes on bibliographical 
guides for more intelligent use of the guide 
Valuable features include the names and ad- 
dresses of persons to whom communications 
regarding the holdings of individual deposi 
tories should be addressed, the brief statement 
of fields of interest, the brief identification of 
7,600 persons whose papers are listed, these 
being restricted to those included in D.A.B., 


Who's Who in America, or in comparable 


sources of biographical information. Also 
useful are the citations to more extensive 
published information on individual collec 
tions. Though the index is 132 pages long, 
its compilers warn the user that the subject 
entries include only those specifically men 
tioned in the text, and that certain categories 
of proper names are not included, e.g. heads 
of depositories. It is hoped that this valuable 
guide will be kept up to date with supple 
ments, and that it will stimulate historical 
societies, libraries, and archival agencies to 
further efforts in the publication of detailed 
descriptions of their archives and manuscripts 

Incunabula in the Hanes Collection ™ in its 
second edition, lists 732 items from 324 print 
ets, 57 cities and 9 countries, including 196 
volumes added since 1940. Its compiler, Olin 
V. Cook, points out that responsible persons 
may use these books freely at the University 
of North Carolina and that with them it is 
possible to trace the development of early 
printing in Germany, Rome, Venice, and 
from Italy to Switzerland, France, the Nether- 
lands, and then to England. The complete 
author and title index, the index to printers 
and places, and the citation to Hain, Copinger 
and other catalogs, add to the value of this 
handsomely printed list 

A Guide to American Trade 
1744-1900 ** gives the location of 
10,000 assorted catalogs from about 150 col 
lections, arranged alphabetically by subject 
Its compiler, an antiquarian bookman, has 
spent 25 years garnering merchandise cata- 
logs, and his knowledge of this important 
type of Americana is reflected in his general 
introduction to each subject. Knowing that 
librarians would turn immediately to the 
chapter on books, booksellers and publishers, 
he saltily informs us that “I undertake this 


Catalogs 
over 
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chapter with the hope that a short explanation 
will be read. The utter impossibility of list 
ing and locating the American booksellers 
catalogs from the very beginning should be 
apparent to the initiated. If you have access 
to such monumental works as Brigham, 
Evans, McKay and Sabin, brush up a bit on 
the subject. One of the reasons for history 
is background. If you don't know that Ameri 
can book auction and sales catalogs were first 
printed in 1713, you may want to do a little 
reading before you attempt to use this guide 

and criticize it Since many of the 
listings are herein offered as examples of 
imagination rather than important imprints, | 
suggest it as a cracker and cheese with brandy 
dessert—NOT as a checklist in any way, shape 
of form.” The same type of lively comment 
accompanies the other chapters, which cover 
clothes, jewelry, pumps, clocks, windmills, 
horse goods and 56 other subjects. It makes 
fascinating reading as well as a valuable 
source of American business history. We 
timidly point out that the index would b« 
more useful to those interested in state and 
local history if the location of each firm 
which is included in the information on each 
catalog, were included in the index, which 
gives only names of businesses 





Working Together 
(Continued from page 533) 


various foundations; the big ones told us the 
project was too small and small family foun 
dations couldn't afford the needed sum 

Do you believe in miracles ? We do now! 
One lead after another finally brought us to 
one of the biggest and best-known producers 
of documentaries in the country. He suggested 
we show what we had to one of his editors 
for an opinion. We held tight! Four days 
later came the good news. We had the mak 
ings of a good film. His staff would under 
take to finish it and all the money needed to 
complete the production would be advanced 
by his company 

We think the finished product tells the 
Nassau story well. Others who have seen it 
confirm our reactions. It graphically shows 
the implementation of the forward-looking 
and far-reaching New York State legislation 
which provided annual grants for support of 
cooperative systems. It shows how helpful 
these grants are in improving the quality of 
library service at the local level. Above all, 
it calls upon the people themselves to make 
‘wise choices” in the use of public funds, 
stressing the importance of library service 
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the public library and the teen-age 





Doris Ryder Watts 


N”: LONG AGO, I received a letter from 

Robert Dumas, Coordinator of Young 
Adult Services, Dallas (Texas) Public Li 
brary, in which he informally discussed some 
of the adult books popular with teen-agers in 
his area. It's an interesting, comprehensive 
coverage which will, I think, be intriguing 
to all of you who read this column. 


Old favorites such as Gone With the Wind 
and Diary of a Young Girl continue to reign 
supreme, ‘of course. Among the publications of 
he last two or three years, Manvell’s The Dream 
ers, a gothic sort of thing, deserves mention 
Nevil Shute’s On The Beach and Alas, Babylon 
by Pat Frank, are still avidly sought after. Del 
Castillo's Child Of Our Time and Klein's All 
But My Life are extremely popular with the 
readers of Anne Frank's Diary. Hall's You're 
Stepping On My Cloak and Dagger and Kirst's 
Gunner Asch stories are in vogue and, judging 
from requests for similar things, seems to indi 
cate a trend. Act One, by Moss Hart is slowly 
forging its way up in popularity: we have been 
pushing it on the floor, and in the schools w 
plug it with a book talk. Horsley’s Hot Rod It 
ind Run For Fun is the most popular single how 
to-do-it we have ever had with the hot-rod set 
The McGiverns’ Mention My Name in Momba 
has gathered a following. The teen-agers in 
Dallas read poetry without prompting. Johnson's 
God's Trombones and the poetry of Robert Frost 
are especially popular. Ogburn’s Marauder 
Newcomb's Abandon Ship, and Ryan's Longest 
Day are some of the more popular World War II 
items. The Dean's Watch is satisfying old fans 
and winning new ones for Goudge. Trustee From 
the Tool Room has a respectable following and 
there are a good many teenagers here who ar 
keenly aware of the loss they have sustained by 
the death of Nevil Shute. Elick Moll’s Seidman 
ind Son is popular, especially with Jewish read 
ers, and Richard Armour continues to make a 
lean sweep of the board with I+ All Started Wit/ 
this, that, and the other thing 


Do you agree with Mr. Dumas? Are there 
titles you would add or delete? It occurs to 
me that it might be rewarding to devote a 
column, now and then, to books—to a dis 
cussion of those books, new or old, which 
have struck a responsive chord in your teen 
Be generous. Five minutes of 
your time and a postcard addressed to me is all 
that it takes for this sharing process to begin 
Speaking of mail, I'm delighted that so many 
of you want Young Adult Services in the 
Publi mentioned in the January 
column, but please send your requests to the 


Mrs. Watts is Public Library Y 
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American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, The price is only 
$1.75. A lot for a little 

Incidentally, the Young Adult Department 
of the Boston Public Library has an intriguing 
list: “Books For Young People . .. Who Love 
Books’ on one side and ‘Books For Young 
People Who Hate Books” on the other 
side. (Write Pauline Winnick or Jane Man 
thorne, Boston Public Library, Boston, Massa 
chusetts, if you're interested. I have only one 
copy.) What caught my attention was that of 
the twelve titles on the “hate” side, only one 
had been published before 1958, while on the 
love’ side only one had been published 
ifter 1958. What does this indicate, if any- 
thing? Are more books being published today 
to intrigue the anti-book young adult or is it 
that he is more likely to belong to the “it's 
gotta be new to be good” group? 
Speaking of the new, if there were an 
innual award available for the outstanding 
idult novel for young adults I would cast my 
vote unhesitatingly for Harper Lee's To Kill 
A Mocking Bird (Lippincott, 1960. $3.95) 
Briefly, the concerned with two 
motherless childing growing up in a typical 
town. Their father—and let him 
serve as a model to all male parents—is the 
defense lawyer for a Negro falsely accused 
Regardless of the trial the book is 
not sensational. It is a perfect example of 
one of the criteria for book selection set forth 
in Young Adults Service in the Public Library 
Books containing realistic passages 
should be included if the dominant theme of 
the book contributes positively to an under- 
standing of life, and if the realistic passages 
indigenous part of the whole in the 
development of the theme or in the portrayal 
(Italics supplied.) 


novel is 


Southern 


ot rape 


ive in 


of character 

In the process of telling a gripping story, 
this book paints a vivid picture of how preju 
dice and bigotry can twist a whole commu 
nity, generating in the reader an awareness 
ind a deep respect for the rights of the in 
dividual 

I predict that teen-agers will promote this 
book among themselves because it is a good 
story. I predict that each person who reads it 
whatever his age, will come from the reading 
i little wiser and a little more perceptive, not 


only as a reader but also as a human being 
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school & children’s libraries 





Mary Frances Kennon”* 


Guest columnist this month is Marvin R. A. John 
son, Design Consultant for the Division of School 
Planning, North Carolina State Department of Pub 
lic Instruction. Mr. Johnson, a native of Nebraska 
graduated from the University of Nebraska with a 
legree in architecture and a PBK key. He 
under Gropius at Harvard University, where h 
earned the master's degree in architecture. A sp« 
ialist in school design, Mr ently spent 
several months conducting a project for the U. § 
Office of Education, exploring the kinds of research 
planning now being done by 
groups across the country, and 
lisseminating information about this research to 
school administrators and archit 


studied 
Johnson 1 


on school various 


considering ways oO 


| Bans ARIES ARE FOR PEOPLE, not for books 
Books are for people, not for libraries 

Libraries are places for books and people to 
get together. Occasionally they are places 
where books get together with books, and 
people get together with people. This results 
in problems for school librarians 

Now I know that a school library is more 
than just a place for books; it is 
center. But I am not writing for members of 
the American Materials Center Association 
and if anyone suggests a change in the name 
of the branch organization to the “American 
Association of School Materials Center Dire 
tors,’ I hope you will resist with vigor. In 
this article I will say “library,” and you will 
know that I know what we really mean 

The school library ought to be convenient 
and comfortable, attractive and inviting, well 
provided with satisfactory thermal, acoustical, 
and visual conditions, well supplied with 


a materials 


good and appropriate furniture and equip 
ment; all this in addition to the obviously 
necessary instructional materials. These char 
acteristics and features are not luxuries. The 
library should be designed for people—for 
those who come to it to use it, and for those 
who are in charge of it and serve it. The 
library should be ‘good architecture 

Some school librarians and library super- 
visors occasionally, or often, complain that 
their libraries are not designed properly, They 
suggest that the facilities could have been 
improved if they, the library people, could 
have had a chance to say an appropriate word 
or two at the right time to the right person 
Now that you are 
chance to contribute to the planning of library 
What may you as a library 
specialist play in the planning process ? 


let's assum given the 


facilities part 
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Unless you have already established your 
self as a consultant for planning libraries, you 
can serve your cause best by telling the school 
superintendent, the school board, the archi 
tect, and anyone else who will or ought to 
what the library does and how it will 
be used by people. Do this through appro 
priate channels, or as best you can. Do it 
when you have time and when the recipients 
are most rec eptive 

You may want to prepare your information 


listen 


in the form of answers to questions such as 
those which 
Who comes to the 
What grades is the 


en do the students ne 


follow 


library ? 
school for? 
to the 


lo when they get to the 


library 
hat will the 
library 

ill they come 
as individual 
ow many student ay be 
me time 
yw will the 


groups, in committees 


using the library at 

staff use the library facili 
ties and servi 

Will the 
time 

What kinds of will the librarian do? 

Will there b rical workers to 
librarian and what will they do? 


librarian vice be full-time or part 


assist the 
What about 
student assistant 
Will the 
hours ? 
What provisions are ne 


library open during non-school 
led for group preview 
iterials and for individual 
listening and ewing /’ 
What work spa needed for the production 
of teaching ils (transparencies 
eic.) ? 


W hat are the ne 
You will be able to think of other questions 


of audio-visual 


slides 


r storage? 


Some information about’ quantities 
amounts of seating space, books, magazines 

will be appropriate. But such information 
should not be supplied unless it is stated 
with reference to the library program. The 
American Association of School Librarians 
Standards for Sche Library Programs will 
be most helpful in planning school library 
quarters. Donating a copy to the right person 
at the right time might avail you much 

You are not an architect, so don't try to be 
The planning of a school is a complicated 
business and the man who does this has to 
think about a lot of things besides the library 
Other parts and facilities have to be fitted into 
the building, and into the budget. Do not try 
to draw the plans for your “perfect” library 
ind present them to the architect. There is no 
575) 
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DISPLAYS for the month 


Leaders Are Readers,” a caption which appeared in red cut-out letters across the pages of a 
giant dummy book, set the theme of a National Library Week display at Rosemead, Cal., High School 
Display case wall was covered with pages from the New York Times Book Review. Mounted on red 
against these were the typed comments of administrators and student leaders who had been asked to 
tell what reading meant to them, and to name a book they had found of particular significance. Display 
attracted unusual interest 





You Can Solve the Chem-Mystery”’ was the red 
letter caption for this display of chemistry book 
jackets at Marymount Secondary School, Tarrytown 
mn-Hudson, N.Y. Cut-out replicas of Sherlock 
Holmes’ cap and magnifying glass stressed the 
mystery-of-chemistry theme. Alternating pieces of 
black and white construction paper served as back 
ground, Display drew comments from faculty and 
students, and hightened interest in chemistry books 











Art in Your Life’ was the title of a simple and 
effective display at Ishpeming High School library 
Ishpeming, Michigan. Display showed an artist 
constructed largely of book jackets. Face was of 
newsprint. Beret, eyes, moustache, palette, paints 
and brushes were cut from construction paper in 
appropriate colors. Jackets chosen for the body in 
cluded such titles as How to Use Creative Perspe« 
tive, Portraits in the Making, How to Draw Hand 
How to Understand Modern Art, How to Make 
Mobiles, and Mosaics, Hobby and Art 
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Bhlival 


Early morning Chanticleer on book jacket high 
lighted NLW slogan at Fremont High School 
Los Angeles, Cal 


Construction-paper flowers, jacket-centered, and 
bowl of woven paper strips made this display at 
Santa Maria, Cal., Elementary School 


iy "i 
/ ae 


39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, NLY. 
or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, California 





I Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, 
| also complete data and prices on low budget Dispiay- 





Sign Master Kit “71.” 
MY NAME 
Great Neck, N.Y., Library used pegboard covered ADDRESS 
with white contact paper and centered by paper art 
panel (purchased from a decorator’s shop) for this 


display of garden and plant-care books. Colors wer¢ 
blue, green, black. Plants were real. 


ciTY ZONE .. STATE 
W -361 
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Joseph 


Bo AS AN AUTHOR of children’s books and as 
a producer of documentary television and mo 

tion picture films, Joseph Krumgold has achieved 
distinction. He is the first person to have received 
two Newbery Medals (1954 and 1960) and his film 
credits include first prizes at the Venice, Prague 
and Edinburgh festivals as well as a nomination 
tor the Academy Award 

In the books cited by the American Library Asso 
ciation, Krumgold explores the processes by which 
boys mature in diverse milieus and now Miguel 
(Crowell, 1953) describes a traditional Spanish 
American sheepraisers’ culture in New Mexico 
while Onion John (Crowell, 1959) is set in a small 
New Jersey town. Each story is told in the words 
of its twelve-year-old hero and both volumes ar« 
notable for realistic character portrayal, plot interest 
and perceptive understanding of a young boy's 
world 

One of four children of Henry Krumgold and the 
former Lena Gross, Joseph Quincy Krumgold grew 
up in Jersey City, where he was born on April 9 
1908. Inspired by the example of his father, a 
motion picture exhibitor, and his brother Sigmund 
a music supervisor at Paramount Studios, Krumgold 
took an early interest in film-making. In 1924 
after graduating from Dickinson High School, he 
entered New York University, where he majored in 
English and history and joined the fraternity Pi 
Lambda Phi. It was with the help of two fraternity 
alumni, Arthur and David Loew of Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer, that he was able to break into the motion 
picture industry 

After taking a B.A. degree in 1928, Krumgold 
worked in the New York business office of MGM 
and then as a publicity writer and “as a Chinese 
dialogue writer for a Lon Chaney picture that was 
never made.” In Hollywood he served as a writer 
and producer tor Paramount, RKO, Columbia and 
Republic film companies for some twelve years. He 
subsequently formed his own companies and began 
to make documentary films in New York City, in 
Europe, and in Israel, where he lived from 1947 to 
1951 
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Krumgold 


It was one of Krumgold’s movie-making ventures 
that provided him with the story of and nou 
Miguel: he had previously prepared a film of the 
same title for overseas distribution by the U.S. State 
Department. The Southwestern sheepraisers’ society 
in which twelve-year-old Miguel Chavez lives is a 
traditional one, “with a pattern to living that's been 
set through the centuries,” Krumgold explains 
Every year the Chavez men drive their flocks to 
mountain grazing grounds and it is a mark of a 
boy's coming-of-age when he is allowed to accom 
pany them, Miguel has a specific place and goal in 
this culture; he need not question his own identity 
His growth to maturity, says the author, consists in 
gaining “a heightened awareness of the world be 
yond his ego.” The book presents a wealth of 
letails on sheepraising and on Spanish family lite 
It has been translated into fifteen languages. Krum 
gold’s association with the Chavez family led him 
to devote a part of his Shiloh Farm in Hope, New 
Jersey to raising sheep 


The title character of Onion John, modeled on an 
actual person and conceived by Krumgold in 1954 
is a European immigrant turned odd-jobs man, in 
whom folk superstition and indifference to conven 
tion are mingled with wisdom and human under 
standing. Young Andy Rusch’s friendship with this 
town “character” sparks a conflict between him and 
his father, who hopes the boy will become a great 
scientist. Andy's town is a “place of confused 
values,"” Krumgold says, whose people cherish local 
ustoms but also aspire to become part of the “main 
stream of modern industrial living.” In contrast to 
that of Miguel Chavez, ‘this boy's growing up is a 
search for identity 


Krumgold is writing a third book which will 
explore the path to maturity taken by a boy in a 
metropolitan suburb. He has also written Sweeney’ 
Adventure (Random House, 1942), a children’s 
book based on the film Sweeney Steps Out; and 
Thanks to Murder (Vanguard, 1935). For his own 
reading he likes the books of Gerald Heard—in 
particular, Pain, Sex, and Time 


Krumgold and his wife, the former Helen Litwin 
were married on January 11, 1947. Their son 
Adam, attends Freling Huysen Township School 
where his father, an active member of the school’s 
board of education from 1958 to 1960, was instru 
mental in starting a first grade library experiment 
that has served as a model for other county primary 
Krumgold has frequently spoken at library 
group meetings throughout the country. The brown 
haired, brown-eyed author is a Democrat, and a 
member of the Jewish Center of Newton, New 
Jersey; the Authors League; and the Screenwriters 
Guild. He enjoys country sports like fishing, swim 
ming, and skating 


Ti hoc Is 


He has often been asked why he, a successful film 
producer, should spend his time on a second, ‘‘pri 
vate career.” Of several possible reasons, the most 

omplete answer to why I write books for children 
is that I find it therapeutic,” he says. Adults gen 
erally have lost their potential for growth, their 
ability to believe in countless possibilities for 
achievement. “The only way we can get back to a 
life of choice, of personal change that will] at least 
match the irresistible evolution of our technology 
must certainly be to learn to grow again My 
own way of going back is through the two chil 
iren's books that I've written 


A. H. Horowrrz 
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Harvey Swados 


ARVEY ifted, and indi 
vidual Irving Howe in his Sater 

day Review notice of Swados first novel, Out Went 
the Candle (Viking, 1955), “though if one had to 
relate him to the stock trends—or perhaps drifts 
ot contemporary fiction one might gingerly place 
him between two groups of younger writers: those 
concerned with exploring and testing what is ‘new 
and ‘unique’ in our postwar experience, and thos« 
who are trying to discover the inner patterns of 
American Jewish life as it shifts from the ghettos 
to the suburb Although he has a rather desperate 
tendency to write at the top of his voice, his first 
novel shows that he will learn to control this un 
throttled eloquence,” predicted Charles Poore in the 
Neu York Time 

Born in Buffalo, New York, October 28, 1920 
Swados (Swaydos) is of Russian Jewish stock on 
both sides of his family. He grew up in Buffalo as 
a doctor's son,” since his father, Dr. Aaron W 
Swados, was a physician. His mother, Rebecca 
(Bluestone) Swados, was a painter, and her father 
too, was a doctor. Swados was also “the brother of 
a gifted novelist and journalist—my sister, Felice 
who died young [and who was} ‘my best friend 
during my adolescence and exerted an enormous in 
fluence on me 

He graduated at fifteen from the city’s East High 
School, and in 1940 received his B.A. from the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. Here he had 
washed dishes for his meals, written a column for 
the Michigan Daily, and edited the quarterly literary 
magazine Amateurs,’ a short story published 
there, made the Edward J. O'Brien Best Short Sto 
ries of 1938. ("It turned my head for a while 
Recovery was slow and painful.) Swados also re 
ceived an Avery Hopwood Award 

On September 12, 1946, he married Bette Beller 
They have three children: Marco, Felice and Robin 
For a time after graduation he worked on the night 
shift of an automobile assembly line, ‘not to gather 
material but because I was broke and had to support 
my family.’ 

Nevertheless, the experience went into On the 
Line, published, like all his more recent books, by 
Atlantic-Little, Brown, and described by Virginia 
Kirkus as a novel, by various other reviewers 
as a book of short stories, and by the publishers 
as ‘a work of fiction.” It concerns, they say, “nine 
men, whose stories are bound together by the irre 
sistible motion of the [assembly] line’’ which turned 
out 300 cars a day Swados is fair, honest and 
gifted with insight; also he is a man of taste 
apparent in his refusal to melodramatize and over 
write,’ said James Farrell in the New Republic, In 
the Library Journal, George Adelman objected that 
everything is unmitigatedly tragic and without 
purpose,” and withheld a recommendation for li 
brary purchase. But, said the New York Herald 
Tribune, “these skilfully told stories give a better 
insight into the human side of mass production than 
any sociological study can do , 


SWADOS ts sernmous 


wrote 


Swados has conducted writers’ workshops at the 
State University of lowa at Iowa City (1956-57) 
New York University (1958), and Sarah Lawrence 
College (1958-60). In 1957 the Hudson Revieu 
awarded him its Fellowship in Fiction to work on 
his second novel, False Coin. (“The Myth of the 
Happy Worker,’ an article in The Nation, yielded 
in 1958 an unexpected dividend in the form of a 
Sidney Hillman Award.) False Coin was described 
in the New Y an attempt to shake out the 
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foundations, the very 


arts, sociology 


vils of the philanthropx 
mmmittees, the 
slick magazines, and the recording industry The 
Harmoney Farm in upstate New York 
where a financed experiment in the production 
and distribution of art to mass media is under 
way. (Swados himself has held public relations 
jobs.) Though Granville Hicks and Virginia Kirkus 
both thought this third book by Swados to be 
his best, other critics called the style in which it 
was written “excellent but occasionally disappoint 
ing,” “mediocre,” and (the New Yorker, naturally) 
a ‘sticky, wet-palmed prose.” The Yale Revieu 
considered the ludicrous’ the sociol 
ogist becomes version of the old mad 
scientist 


rich, « ongre ssional 


scene ts 


naracters 


another 


Nights in the Gardens of Brooklyn, published 
in January of this year, had Charles Poore’s nomi 
nation for the best book title of the year so far. In 
it. Mr. Poore says. “Mr. Swados offers an excellent 
variety of stories for your pleasure and enlighten 
The author lescribed as ‘‘a brilliant new 
ringing out in skillful variations 
belonging and not belonging, of 
that animates so much 


ment 
storyteller 
the theme of 
rootedness and rootlessness 
of our literature 

The writer has brown eyes, weighs 175 pounds 
and is 5’ 10” in height. A member of the Authors 
Guild and the American Civil Liberties Union, he 
has no other affiliations, But “I do consider myselt 
a highly political person, as it seems to me any 
atticulate person must be in this era He has 
travelled both as a tourist and as a radio oper 
in the Merchant Marine, and likes to make 
music (“on the flute and the piano with my chil 
iren”) as well as listen to it. The Swados family 
usually lives at Valley Cottage, New York, but in 
early 1961 were in San Francisco, where he is a 
visiting professor at the State College After taking 
up his Guggenheim Fellowship in Fiction he will 
work on another novel. He also plans for 1962 a 
first. unified collection of his non-fiction work, and 
that year or anthology of muckraking 
writing 


ator 


late r an 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


The Diary of a Public Man 


A conDinc TO THE DUBIETY THFORY of 

record analysis, any document whose 
origin has been intentionally suppressed must 
be looked upon as fraudulent. 


Man is so constituted, however, that he 
shuns the dubiety theory. Laymen, unfortu- 
nately, are not the only dupes. Bibliographic 
sleuths and scholars seem to abhor the dubiety 
theory since it prevents them from flaunting 
their adroitness in handling internal evidence 


During the closing months of 1879, Allen 
Thorndike Rice, bright young editor of The 
North American Review, “laid before his 
readers’ in four installments, The Diary of 4 
Public Man. Rice refused to divulge the 
source of the Diary but claimed that it was 
genuine. Despite his reticence, or more likely 
because of it, The Diary of a Public Man 
attracted much attention. The plausible nar- 
rative, covering a few inconsequential politi- 
cal events leading up to the Civil War, is 
intensely interesting and vastly amusing. 
Though it was too well written, the Diary 
appeared to be genuine to most readers 
Nevertheless, it should have been suspect on 
three counts: it was a mere fragment; it was 
veiled in secrecy; and it was first brought to 
light more than a decade after its putative 
date of composition. 

The validity of the Diary was not seriously 
questioned until 1896, when E. L. Pierce cau- 
tioned members of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, “Whatever may be the value of 
diaries . . . no credit should be given to 
anonymous diaries.’ He checked some of the 
incidents recorded in The Diary of a Publi 
Man and finally passed judgment that it was 
“a fiction—nothing more nor less.” 

In 1926, Professor Allen Johnson of Yale 
University won acclaim for his fine book, 
The Historian and Historical Evidence. John 
son offered sound advice to history students: 
“In historical studies doubt is the beginning 





Harry Bauer is Professor of Librarianship 
at the University of Washington, Seattle 
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of wisdom It is only by resolutely ques 
tioning the authenticity and value of sources 
that a mastery of historical facts can be won.’ 
But, alas, Johnson then turned around and 
used The Diary of a Public Man to show how 
scholars profoundly analyze internal evidence. 


A handy edition of The Diary of a Public 
Man was published by the Rutgers University 
Press in 1946. The edition is noteworthy for 
its excellent prefatory essay by F. Lauriston 
Bullard. Though Bullard should be permitted 
to speak. for himself, he leaves the impression 
in his essay that he would line up with Pierce 
as a doubting Thomas so far as the Diary is 
concerned. He points out that “Some his- 
torians of established authority have used”’ 
the Diary, “in spite of the mystery which en- 
velops its origin,” and adds, ‘Writers both 
cautious and careless have used these records, 
more often without than with any warning 
that their authenticity is debatable.’ As for 
the identity of the diarist, Bullard was not 
much exercised, but he expressed the —_ 
that Frank Maloy Anderson might eventually 
solve the mystery. 

Monsieur Javert was no more relentless 
in tracking down Jean Valjean than Frank 
Maloy Anderson has been in seeking to deter- 
mine the identity of the “Public Man.’ Like 
any good detective, Anderson has suspected 
practically every public personage who was in 
Washington, D.C., at the time of Lincoln's 
first inaugural, but is currently satisfied that 
the bibliographic culprit was Samuel Ward. 
Anderson's dossier was published in 1948 by 
the University of Minnesota Press under the 
title, The Mystery of “A Public Man.” Bul- 
lard generously calls the fascinating ‘“Who- 
Done-It?’’ “a text for every seminar in his- 
torical method.’ He might more appropri- 
ately have called it ‘a text for every police 
academy.” 

The case is by no means closed. In June 
1949, Evelyn Page entered the name of Henry 
Adams on the bibliographic police blotter. 
One thing is certain; Samuel Pepys was not 
the Diarist. 
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The Lighthouse 


Readers’ Guide Study Completed 


Tabulation of the subscriber voting on the 
Readers’ Guide (Unabridged) final voting 
list (Wis December 1960, p. 330) has now 
been completed and notification of the results 
has been mailed to all subscribers. Extra 
copies of the results, if desired, will be sup- 
plied upon request to the Wilson Company 

The subscribers voted to add 35 new titles 
and to drop 10 previously indexed. Thus the 
number of periodicals to be indexed in the 
future will be 132, as against 107 previously 
This increase not only represents substantially 
greater coverage but also better balanced cov- 
erage in numerous important subject areas 
Indexing of the new periodicals begins with 
Vol. 61 No. 1 of the Readers’ Guide (the 
issue for February 25, 1961) ; but will eventu- 
ally be carried back to include the earliest 
issues published in 1961, the beginning of 
the volume year for most of the periodicals 

The subscriber voting marked the comple- 
tion of a year-long study of the subject con 
tent of the Readers’ Guide by the Committee 
on Wilson Indexes, representing the Refer- 
ence Services Division of the American Li- 
brary Association. All decisions, however, 
were made by vote of the subscribers, and not 
by the Committee or The H. W. Wilson 
Company. Two aspects of the balloting were 
especially gratifying to the Committee and the 
Company: the decisive majorities by which 
the sles were made by the subscribers; 


and the clarity of the accompanying com- 
ments, indicating that the subscribers were 
well aware of the significance and meaning 


of their decisions. It is the belief of both the 
Committee and the Company that the Read- 
ers’ Guide will in the future be much more 
useful and valuable to libraries and their users 
as the result of the study and the voting 

The Company wishes to express its thanks 
to all the subscribers who participated in the 
voting, and to the members of the Committee 
on Wilson Indexes for professional contribu- 
tion of a high order. The full membership 
of the Committee follows: 

Jerome K. Wilcox, Chairman; Haig Aja- 
mian, Julia Ruth Armstrong, Sonya F. Cum- 
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mings, D. Nora Gallagher, Morris A. Gel- 
fand, Mary Kent Grant, Ruth Grotheer, Anna 
Clark Kennedy, Evelyn Kirkland Midden 
dorf, Viola R. Maihl, Dorothy A Plum, 
Olive B. Shafer, Eleanor F. Street, Helen E 
Wessells, Constance Winchell. 


1961 Reference Shelf Series 
Begins with Supreme Court Volume 


Current interest in the power and functions 
of the Supreme Court make the first Reference 
Shelf volume of the 1961 series a particularly 
interesting one to a wide audience. The 
Supreme Court, compiled by Leon I. Salo- 
mon, to be published late this month, contains 
an entire section on the Court's desegrega- 
tion decision, as well as sections on earlier 
struggles from the time of John Marshall to 
the present, on the men who have made the 
Court the institution it is, on how the Court 
operates, and on the outlook for the future. 
The articles, selected to give a well-rounded 
picture of the Court in theory and practice, 
come from such noted authorities as Felix 
Frankfurter, Telford Taylor, Herbert Brown 
ell, Jr., Merlo J. Pusey (biographer of jus 
tices), and Anthony Lewis (New York Times 
correspondent covering the Court) 


New Reference Shelf Design 


Beginning with the book described just 
above, the Reference Shelf appears in a new 
garb, not radically different from the old, but 
brighter and, we believe, more attractive. The 
cover remains red and black, but the cloth is 
smoother in texture and more durable, the 
typography bolder and more arresting. A 
stronger type face is also used on the title page 
and in the running heads. We think these 
changes are an improvement and hope sub- 
scribers to the series will agree. The new 
format and design are the work of a typogra 
pher and calligrapher who is well known in 
another capacity to many librarians who at 
tend professional conferences—A. L. Remley 
of the Combined Book Exhibit, formerly 
Exhibits Manager of the American Library 
Association 
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If Your Library Serves 


businessmen 
travelers 
teachers 
students 
editors 
writers 


you'll want the 1961 editions of these standard authorities on Latin 
America, Southern Africa, and East Africa. They bring you the most 
up-to-date material available in one place on all aspects of each area 
physical, political, cultural, financial 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK ¢ 37th annual edition 
including Central America, Mexico, and Cuba 
edited by Howell Davis 
8 pages of sectional maps in color © many city plans 
© 882 pages © 1961 © $3 


YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA 
edited by A. Gordon-Brown 
includes a 48-page atlas © special hotel and restaurant 


quide © city plans © 812 text pages © I961 @ 
$3 


YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA 
edited by A. Gordon-Brown 


includes a |6-page atlas © special hotel and restaurant 
quide © city plans © 340 text pages © 1961 ® 
$3 


Order your copies today from 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue °¢ New York 52 
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Current Biography Yearbook, 1960 
Now Available to Non-Subscribers 


Mailing of Current Biography Yearbook, 
1960, to subscribers, was completed late in 
January, and the edition is now available to 
non-subscribers who need accurate informa 
tion On men and women in the news. As in 
previous years, the 1960 Current Biography 
Y earbook presents vital statistics, insights into 
character, critical evaluations of accomplish 
ments, photographs, and much more informa 
tion on leaders in almost every field. Out 
standing for the depth of its reporting, the 
1960 volume is designed to be the most com 
plete one-place source of biographical infor- 
mation 


Staff 


Wilson Company representatives at the 
ALA Mid-winter Conference in Chicago, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 4, were President Howard Hay- 
craft, Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B 
Colburn, Chief of Library Relations Jack 
Ramsey, and WILSON LiprRarRy BULLETIN 
Editor John Wakeman 


Helen Geer, editor of Library Literature, 
has been appointed to serve on the Repor 
torial Committee of ALA's Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, to check 
current literature in order to call attention to 
specific items in the field. Committee mem 
bers will prepare annotations based on these 
items, which will be published in the AHIL 
Ouarterly. 


Sickness Prevention 

In a move which has minimized health 
hazards of the winter months, the company 
provided employees with free innoculations 
against influenza and, in cooperation with the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Associ- 
ation, also provided free chest x-rays. About 
half of the company’s approximately 500 
employees took advantage of both offers 


Visitors 
Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 
Rutherford D. Rogers, Chief Assistant Librarian 

Library of Congress, Washington, DC 
Dr. Ian Forbes Fraser, Director, American Library 

in Paris 
Joseph Treyz, assistant head 

Yale University Library 
Florence R. Van 

library 

brary Science, and 


atalog department 


Hoesen 
University 


associate 


professor ot 
Svracuse School of Li 


) students 


science 
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BorGWARDT, STEPHANIE. Library Dis- 
play. Johannesburg, South Africa, Wit- 
watersrand University Press, 1960. 190p. 
£2 


Reviewed by Rhyllis Weisjohn 


I» ITS COVERAGI 
ot the 


is one 


of both theory and practice, this 
most complete books on library 
is on display in the grand 
but theory and 
same, whether applied 
The book would be 
of libraries, and especially in 
library schools. Th includes many quota 
tions from other authorities in the field and there 
is a full bibliography. The table of contents is 
letailed enough to serve as an index and there are 
subheadings throughout the text. Photographs are 
also im luded 

Library 
everyone 


lisplay The 
manner, using Cases, windows, ct 
principles re 
large or small S ale 
useful in all kinds 


empn ASi 
basic main the 


on a 


author 


many functions, and not 
relative importance of each 
This depends in part on the objectives of the library 
and its The author's sub 
headings include thes« to reveal the 
the library; to ensure maximum use of each book 
to bring together books separated by the classifica 
tion scheme; to bring together books separated by 
size or form; to show that books relate to all aspects 
of life; to build up public good will; to aid students; 
to impart information; to express an idea; to foster 
international to increase circulation; to 
show the library's interest in the activities of the 
community; to elevate reading standards; to provide 
colour and variety The author discusses the im 
library, the patrons, and the 


display has 


agrees on th 


own community situation 
resources ot 


good will 


portance of each to the 

mmunity 

Here and now, as the author suggests, all library 
schools could and should have at least one course 
on the basic principles of artistic display. Most 
libraries cannot afford a full-time display artist, and 
it rests with the librarian to plan and execute the 
displays himself, or, if he has a talented staff 
member, to work with that person in planning the 
lisplay 

The basic principles of display are fully dis 
cussed along with examples of notable book exhibits 
throughout the world 

There is an extensive section on materials and 
they can be glass cases of all kinds 
windows, bulletin boards and the materials that go 
in or on them, The of these materials is 
described, and there are also practical suggestions 
of a “how-to-do-it’’ nature which will be helpful to 
librarians who are forced to improvise. Only brief 
treatments of such hniques as paper sculpture 
lettering, et included in a book of this 
but there are many such books on the market 
ts some of the best, There is 

ymcerned with display in the 


how used 


best use 


could be 
nature 
author suge 
hapter directly 
library 

The last section deals with a survey of display 
work in South African libraries. The questionnaire 
which was used is given in full and would be useful 
to anyone wishing to make a similar survey in his 
community The results of the survey are 
naturally of little interest here 


and the 
also a 


small 


own 


Children’s Librarian, Cahuenga 


M W eisjobn 
Branch Angeles Public Library, California 
She Bulletin Board Display,” published in 

1960 BULLETIN as the first “WLB 
Guide 
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E. FOR EFFICIENCY 


B. FoR BEST PRICES 


S. FOR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
* . 








Essay and General 
Literature Index 
Titles in Stock. 








BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 





TECHNICAL, TEXT, TRADE 
MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 
* . 


MAXIMUM DISCOUNTS 
. * 


EBS, Inc. 

ENGINEERS BOOK SERVICE 
359 N. Central Ave. 

Valley Stream, N.Y. VA 5-5527 





THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


70th Annual Edition 


revised and brought up to date— 
Still Available 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 


in the United States 


1267 pages (no advertising) $7.50 Subscribed 

for annually by many eading public and 

university libraries. 
In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained 
a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the U.S. in which certain improve- 
ments in arrangement and indexing were 
suggested and subject to these sugges- 
tions, recommended the book as a source 
for up-to-date and accurate data regard- 
ing insurance companies and insurance 
personnel. These suggestions have 
incorporated in all succeeding editions. 


Definitions of all insurance forms of cover 
age, financial and historical data on insur 
ance companies of all kinds, organizations, 
Supreme Court Decisions bearing on regula- 
tions of insurance business, all revised and 
brought up-to-date. Mass of miscellaneous 
information. 


Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


327 Totowa Ave. Paterson 2, N.J. 





| | Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay 
and General Literature Index, published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company. To be supple- 
mented by new titles each month. 


ADAMS, RICHARD N. and others. Social Change in 
Latin America Today. Published for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations by Harper 1960 $5 

[He AMERICAN SCHOLAR. The American Scholar 
Reader, ed. by Hiram Haydn and Betsy Saun- 
ders. Atheneum Publishers 1960 $7.95 

CaMuS, ALBERT. Resistance, Rebellion, and Death; 
tr. from the French and with an introduction by 
Justin O’Brien. Knopf 1961 $4 

CuicaGo, UNiversiry. Law ScHoo., The Sa- 
preme Court Review, 1960; ed. by Philip B. 
Kurland. University of Chicago Press 1960 $6 

COHEN, Fewix S. The Legal Conscience; selected 
papers. Ed. by Lucy Kramer Cohen. Yale Uni- 
versity Press 1960 $12.50 

CoPpLAND, AARON. Copland on Music. Doubleday 
1960 $3.95 

DIAMOND, STANLEY, ed. Culture in History; essays 
in honor of Paul Radin. Published for Brandeis 
University by Columbia University Press 1960 
$15 

GREEN, Peter. Essays in Antiquity. World Pub- 
lishing 1960 $5 

HALPERIN, WILLIAM S. ed, Some 20th Century 
Historians; essays on eminent Europeans, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press 1961 $5.95 

HOFFMAN, FREDERICK J. and VICKERY, OLGA W. 
eds. William Faulkner: three decades of critt- 
cism. Michigan State University Press 1960 
$5.95 

HoLwway. American Panorama, East of the Missis- 
sippi. Doubleday 1960 $5 

MuLLer, Leo C, and MuLterR, Ouma G. eds. New 
Horizons for College Women. Public Affairs 
Press 1960 $3.25 

PADOVER, SAUL K. The Genius of America; men 
whose ideas shaped our civilization, McGraw 
1960 $6.50 

Shakespeare Survey, vol. 13; an annual survey of 
Shakespearian study and production. Ed. by 
Allardyce Nicoll, Cambridge 1960 

VAN Wesep, Henry B. Seven Sages; the story of 
American philosophy. Longmans 1960 $6.95 

ViRGINIA, UNIVERSITY. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCI- 
ETY. Studies in Bibliography; ed. by Fredson 
Bowers. v14 The Society 1961 $10 

WRIGHT, AUSTIN, ed. Victorian Literature; modern 
essays in criticism, Oxford 1961 pa. $2.25 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


THe Supreme Court, Leon I. Salomon. 
Reference Shelf Series 1961 (Vol, 33 
No. 1). $2.50 (domestic and foreign) 
Subscription to all 6 titles of 1961 Ref- 
erence Shelf Series, $10 (U.S. and Can- 
ada), $12 foreign. 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK. $6 (U.S. 
and Canada); $8 foreign. Monthly is- 
sues, $4 a year (U.S. and Canada) ; $6 


foreign. 
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THE 
REFERENCE 
SHELF 


for Six important titles in 1961 will present vital 


information for study and debate of major issues. 
Authoritative in every detail, the 1961 Reference 


Shelf gives you carefully edited reprints of articles 
and speeches by experts—journalists, scholars, 
government officials, business leaders, and many 
others. The 1961 series will include: 
The Supreme Court 
Britain in the 60's 
Old Age in America 


Representative American Speeches 


and two titles to be announced 


Since 1922, the Reference Shelf has helped 
librarians, debaters, discussion groups, high school 
and college students, teachers, and public-minded 
citizens in general with background material neces- 
sary to understanding controversial issues and 
social trends of the day. 


Each book of the series is uniformly bound, measures 
approximately 514 x 8”, and contains about 200 pages. 


The subscription rate for 1961 is $10 (foreign: $12), 
a saving of $5 over the price of $2.50 for separate copies. 


) The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue * New York 52 
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WRITE 


for these 


SLA DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS, 1960, lists a! 
phabetically in its 204 pages the 5,321 individual 
and 108 organizational members of the Association 
as of late October, A number and letter code to the 
right of each entry indicates the Chapter, Division, 
and Section affiliations and class of membership of 
each member. The 6” x 9” directory sells for $2 
to members and $5 to nonmembers 

Address orders to Special Libraries Association 
31 E. 10th St.,. NYC 3 


FOR ALL CHILDREN, a new UNESCO publica 
tion, is a photo display set containing, in an en 
velope, ten photographs 29 x 29 cms, illustrating 
the principles contained in the Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child, plus a double page of portraits 
of children and printed titles and captions. Sug 
gested arrangement for displaying the photographs 
and a discussion guide with explanatory notes and 
sample questions for each picture accompany the set 
Price is $1. Set will appear in French, Russian and 
Spanish. Address UNESCO Documents and Pub 
lications Service, Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7° 
France 


NYPL PUBLICATIONS ABOUT READING OF 
CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS: The Contents of 
the Basket and Other Papers on Children's Books 
ind Reading, edited by Frances Lander Spain, is an 
83-page collection of the five lectures thus far de- 
livered in an annual series begun in 1956 at the 
Library's Donnell Library Center. The first lecture 
marked the 50th anniversary of the establishment 
of a Department of Library Work with Children 
and the appointment of Anne Carroll Moore (whose 
obituary notice apppears in “The Month at Ran- 
dom" this issue) as its superintendent, Four addi- 
tional papers are included for the further illumina- 
tion they bring to the subject. Contributors to the 
publication thus are Elizabeth Gray Vining, Annis 
Duff, Elizabeth Enright, William Péne du Bois, 
Harry Behn, Taro Yashima, Ruth Sawyer, Amelia 
H. Munson, and Elizabeth Nesbitt. Copies can be 
obtained from the Library (see address below) at 
$1.50 each, postage prepaid 

A second NYPL 
annual_ briefly 


publication, 50 pages, is the 
annotated, subject-divided list of 
Books for the Teen Age, now appearing in its 1961 
edition. Price is 50c a copy, postage prepaid, and 
it is obtainable, like the publication above. from 
the New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd 
St.. NYC 18 


CANADIAN ACADEMIC LIBRARIES are sur 
veyed in Survey of Libraries, Part I: “Academi 
Libraries.” 54 pages, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Education Division. Ottawa 
Canada. Copies of the bi-lingual (English and 
French) publication, copiously supplied with sta 
tistical tables and graphs. are 75c¢ each 
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THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND THE TEACH- 
ING OF ENGLISH is a 1,400-page report from the 
National Council of Teachers of English on the 
results of the Council's first nationwide study in 35 
years. The “chaotic conditions” it describes are 
blamed on a failure to understand that there is no 
easy substitute for “the study of language, literature 
and composiiton,”” a lack of planning in the cur- 
riculum, poor training of English teachers, over 
loading of teachers, lack of modern equipment, and 
inadequate libraries. The report confirms a state 
ment made recently by Dr. J. N. Douglas Bush, 
Professor of English at Harvard, who said the 
majority of students who enter college now have 
read little literature, know nothing about the clas- 
sics, and cannot write a page of good English. “A 
large proportion are only semi-literate when 
they receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts,’ Dr 
Bush says. The NCTE report explains why. It 
costs $1.95 from the Council, at 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois 


RICHER BY ASIA SUPPLEMENT, OTHER MA- 
TERIALS: ALA Young Adult Services Division 
announces availability of an 8-page supplement on 
yutstanding books for its Asia project, “Richer by 
Asia.” The supplement brings up-to-date the list 
of books included in the original, 64-page Richer 
by Asia handbook, which includes program ideas 
und sources of materials as well as the book intro- 
juctions. The handbook is obtainable separately at 
$1.25, or as part of a kit (below). The supplement 
is available free on request, if request is accom- 
panied by a self-addressed envelope. 

The Division also makes available at $2 a kit of 
Richer by Asia” materials, including the hand- 
book, information about tapes, a kinescope, display 
backgrounds, suggested releases, and information 
about obtaining project posters and advice from the 
50 “Richer by Asia’ Project consultants in the U.S 
and Canada 

For any of these items, address: ALA Young 
Adult Services Division, 50 E. Huron St.. Chicago 
11, ill 


LIBRARY CARD POSTER: Coward-McCann, Inc 
has had active response to its Book Week ad in the 
New York Times; THE GREATEST GIFT YOU CAN 
GIVE ANY CHILD—HIS OWN LIBRARY CARD 

More than a dozen phone calls and a score of 
letters have poured into the office from librarians 
requesting permission to reproduce the ad as a flyer 
for their own mailings 

Coward-McCann now announces that it is re- 
producing the ad on 6” x 9” stiff card stock. Copies 
are available free on request to any librarian who 
will write to School and Library Department 
Coward-McCann, 210 Madison Avenue, NYC 16 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Phila- 
delphia 4, Penn., offers two pamphlet publications 
without charge. One, “Libraries, Education and 
Society,” is an address which John E. Fogarty, U-S 
Representative of Rhode Island's Second Congres 
sional District, delivered last May at the annual 
awards dinner of Drexel’s Graduate Schoo] of Li- 
brary Science and the Library School Alumni 
Association. Representative Fogarty was presented 
Drexel’s Distinguished Achievement Award in 
recognition of 20 years of outstanding service 

The other publication, “Science, Technical Li 
braries and the Education of Special Librarians 
32 pages, contains delivered at a col 
loquim on the occasion of the dedication of the 


addre sses 
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on Dec. 8, 1959. They are 
the Technical Academi 
Research Library’ by John P. McGowan, Director 
of the Library at Franklin Institute, Philadelphia; 
Where Will the Scientist Find His Information 
The Special Library by SLA’s then-president, 
Burton W. Adkinson, Head of the Scientific In 
formation Service of the National Science Founda 
tion; “Education for Special Librarianship” by John 
Carson Rather specialist in Colle ge and Rese arch 
Libraries for the Libraries Services Branch of the 
U.S. Office of Health, Education and Weltare; and 
Library School Courses in Sctence-Technology 
Literature’’ by George S. Bonn, Chief of the Science 
and Technology Division of NYPI 


Drexel Library Center 
The Current Status of 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Villanova 
University, Villanova, Penn., has made available, at 
Pri ceed nes of LA s 46th annual con 
240 pages, paperbound 


Sia COpy 


ference 


CLIMATE OF BOOK SELECTION: SOCIAL IN- 


FLUENCES ON SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRAR.- | 


IES, edited by ]. Periam Danton, has been brought 
back into print by University of California School 
f Librarianship, Berkeley 4, Cal., according to an 
announcement by LeRoy C, Merritt, Acting Dean 
Copies are $2.50 each 


QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY, 89-14 
Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y., offers two briefly 
annotated reading lists, available from the library's 
public relations department. “Women in Business 

a selected list prepared by Tamara E. Grad, lists 
10 pertinent books and 4 pamphlets. “Asia's Sub 
Continent” compiled by Philip B. H. Evans, in 
cludes titles on India, Pakistan, “The Kashmir 
Question,’ and “Subcontinent Subdivisions 


“SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS, THIRTEENTH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE, AMERICAN THEO- 
LOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION,” 176 pages 
records the gathering held at Knox College, To 
ronto, Ontario, last June. Copies of the proceedings 
an be secured at $2 per copy on request to Frederick 
L. Chenery, Secretary, Episcopal Theo 
logical Seminary of the Southwest, 606 Rathervuc 
Place, Austin 5 


Exec utive 


Texas 


“SCARCITY OF CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS IN | 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES" by Annie L. McPheeters 
reports the findings of a questionnaire sent to chil 
dren's librarians asking for about the 
scarcity. It includes in its 47 pages recommendations 
for improving the situation, $1.25 from the West 
Hunter Branch, Atlanta Public Library, 1116 Hunter 
Street, S.W., Atlanta 14, Ga 


opinions 


“THE AMERICAN RIGHT WING,” by Ralph E 
Elisworth and the late Sarah M. Harris (part of 
whose work was financed by a Fund for the Repub 
lic grant) is the title of University of Illinois Occa 

nal Paper no. 59. published as a special edition 
ind obtainable at $1 a copy. The paper, product of 
than 12 years’ research, includes the authors 
comments as well as an extensive annotated 
of Right Wing publications 

Orders for the publication may hx 
to Occasional Pat University of Illinois 
ite School of Library Scien 
Ch ks should be made pay ible to 


more 
lively 
bibliography 
tly 
Gradu 


semt dire 


Urbana, Illinois 


Harol 


(Continued on next page) 
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THOUGHTS ON 
PROBLEMS 


Today’s BY AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material 
—Complete Text of Speeches 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
iteratare since 1935 


First 25 Volumes 
MICROFILM EDITION $90 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
35 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


$7.00 « year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 


Indexed in 








NEW SERIES OF LITERARY PRINTS 
NOW AVAILABLE: 
BEOWULF 4 prints based 


9th Century epi 


$1.80, 
Anglo-Saxon 


on the 


Aise 
CANTERBURY TALES, 24 prints 


ARTHURIAN LEGENDS, 
Due in March: 
SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMAS, 


All are 
illustrations 


$4.00 


20 prints, $4.00 


16 $4.50 
pen and ink 

made for display 
library 


Not One Reject to Date' 


YORKE STUDIO 
60 Kramer St . Hicksville, L.J 


prints 


richly detailed 


in classroom and 


Sets sent on approval 


N.Y 


BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 





EST 
1889 





TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for “‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-ol- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
and quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 





105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 





Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
° WILMA BENNETT ¢ 
fielde-ol-work headings (270) and cross 

* y x Ai rT (58) 


Alphabetical 
references (501) and suppl 


“. .. areal contribution to the librarian’'s working tools.” 
$10 postpaid. 829 gummed tabels included 
° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street ° Covina 1, California 
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New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
YOUR CHILD 
A Parent Handbook 
Edited by HELEN |. DRIVER, Ph.D. 


author of 


Counseling and Learning through Group Discussion 


A textbook for parents by a Family-Life 
Panel a gm of a child psychiatrist, a 
pastor, and two family-life educators. The 
six emotional growth stages of children are 
described, with suggestions for meeting 
the needs for sex guidance from infancy 
through adolescence 

This is a companion book to The Story 

‘ou, a picture book of sex education 
young children, highly recommended 

y the National Parent-Teacher Magazine, 
Mrs. Evelyn Duvall, family-life consultant 
and Dr. Garry. C. Myers, psychologist- 
columnist 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD, 
clothbound, 192 pp., postpaid 

THE STORY OF YOU, a four-color pic- 
ture book for young children, giving 
answers children seek, postpaid $2.00 





Sent on approval if requested 
Order these books direct from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. Box 3222 MADISON 4, WIS. 











Wa fi eUPEPUEREEEEE 


LC 60-9167 


copy 2.50 


Schools 
WIRE or WRITE 
for our Nation Wide 
ADAGE CLASS 
Program of 
—WORDS OF WISDOM 


(free sample pages) 


ROY WILSON RESEARCH 


publishers of 
“Wilson's Collection of 2500 Ojd 
Folklore Adages—words of wisdom”’ 


134 & Division Ave, Grand Rapids 2 Mich. 
(trade discounts) 





Ma Mn 





GUIDE TO POPULAR U.S. 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS | 


An annotated guide to popular books and 
pamphlets on hundreds of subjects, serials and 
periodicals, maps and charts, paintings and 
engravings, and phonograph records. 


A “must” for all libraries from high school 
to large public and university libraries. 


Only $7.50 a copy (20% discount for cash 
orders) 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 
Box 453 Dept. Ws Arlington 10, Virginia 
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(Continued from previous page) 
HISTORICAL CARTOGRAPHY: A second, re- 
vised edition has been compiled by Walter W. 
Ristow and Clara E. LeGear of A Guide to His- 
torical Conan A Selected, Annotated List of 
References on the History of Maps and Map Mak- 
ing. The 18-page publication, with classified index, 
is obtainable free | oe the Publications Unit of the 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C 


“STUDENT LIBRARY ASSISTANTS, A Manual 
for Librarians,” has been prepared by Brother 
Franciscus Willett, C.S.0. and published by the 
National Catholic Student Library Assistants Asso- 
ciation, 2615 Warwick Ave., Warwick, Rhode 
Island. A limited number of copies of the 7-page 
pamphlet are available from the Association at 20c 
each 


BUSINESS BIBLIOGRAPHIES: A new series of 
bibliographies in the business field have been re 
leased by the publishers of Business Methods In 
dex. The series, entitled “A Thousand and One 
Books, Pamphlets and Articles Published in the 
Last Year,” is comprised of 17 booklets of 50 to 60 
pages apiece, each covering one of the following 
fields: accounting, advertising and selling, self 
improvement, economics, farming, finance, foreign 
trade, insurance, labor, marketing, manufacturing 
office, personnel, retail and wholesale, real estate, 
technical, top management. U.S., Canadian, and 
British sources of business information are included 
Quarterly revision is made by the addition of new 
entries as they appear in the monthly issues of 
Business Methods Index. Except for the booklet on 
farming, which is obtainable at $1, the bibliogra- 
phies sell for $2 each from: Business Methods In- 
dex, Box 453, Ottawa, Canada. 


TIPS FOR QUEENS TEACHERS ON GUIDING 
STUDENTS to Better Use of the Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library is a useful, 4-page pamphlet 
containing hints for both teachers and librarians. 
Copies obtainable on request to Mildred Hennessy 
Director of Public Relations, Queens Borough Pub 
lic Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


“SELECTING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
FOR THE NEW COMPREHENSIVE HIGH 
SCHOOL,” a pamphlet of 17 pages plus bibliog- 
raphy, by Nellie R. Stickle and Kenneth I. Taylor, 
can be secured at Sc a copy from the Center for 
Instructional Materials, West Leyden High School, 
Northlake, Illinois (stamps accepted) 


SELECTED MATHEMATICAL BOOKS, a booklist 
compiled by the National High School and Junior 
College Math Club, will be sent free of charge to 
readers who send request, with stamped, self-ad- 
dressed, legal-sized enevlope, to “High School Book 
List,” Box 1155, The University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla 


ORIGINAL SIGNED PRINTS, by the noted Amer- 
ican artist, George Constant, are being offered to 
libraries at no cost in an unusual pre-publication 
ffer. The book, Constant, will be published May 
15 at $15 by Arts, Inc. It will survey 40 years of 
Constant's art, with over 100 reproductions, at least 
12 in full color. Introduction is by art critic Mar 
garet Breuning. An original, signed print, limited 
to 100 for each design, will be given with each copy 


| bought in this pre-pub offer. Orders for books with 


free prints should be placed with the publisher, 
Arts, Inc., 667 Madison Avenue, NYC 21. 
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school and children's libraries 
(Continued from page 561) 


harm at all, however, in learning how to read 
the architect's plans. The ability to read blue- 
prints will come in handy if you are asked 
to review and evaluate plans 

Don't become too much concerned about 
all the little details immediately. They are 
important, and a poorly designed work area 
or some badly planned shelving become nuis- 
ances. But at the beginning stick to major 
problems, like those relating to the total floor 
space, traffic flow, relationships, and environ 
mental factors. 

Some words of caution. Be sure your judg 
ment is sound. Be confident of your com- 
petence in planning. Be objective; your pet 
idea may be someohe else's pet peeve. Maybe 
you will have a better job elsewhere next year, 
and someone else will have to live with the 
results of your efforts. Don't be dismayed if 
you don't get all you wanted. Your ideas 
may not have been the best, after all. 

In this brief article, I have over-simplified 
and made bold pronouncements. Whether all 
of my suggestions suit your situation must be 
left to your judgment. There is always value 
in telling the story of good library service to 
administrators, school boards, and architects 

Libraries are for people; emphasize thei 
needs 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
degree but no experience necessary. 37% 
hour week. Blue Cross, etc. Interesting com 
munity. Looking for ideas in work with 
young people, recordings. Reply to Mary 
Anna Tien, Librarian, Jacob Edwards Li 
brary, Southbridge, Mass 


librar y science 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
and 
HEAD CATALOGER positions open in an 


active community-centered library, recently mod- 
ernized, Opportunity to share in planning the 
further development of excellent resources for 
quality service to an area experiencing rapid 
population growth. The library is a principal 
reference center of the Nassau Library System; 
45 minutes from Broadway; 10 minutes from 
Jones Beach; has a 5-day, 38-hour work week; 
22 work days paid vacations; member of New 
York Employees’ Retirement System; Social 
Security ; paid sick leave; 11 paid holidays; good 
salary scale. For further information send 
photograph and qualifications to: Wilfred L 
Morin, Director, Freeport Memoria! Library, 
Freeport, Long Island, New York 





NEW BRUNSWICK, New 


for 


Public 


children’s 


Jersey | 


Library needs librarian busy 


room. Opportunity for advance study. Ad 


dress Miss Anne W. W. Bell, Director 





HANDY KEY TO YOUR 
“NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS" 1925-60 


Articies & pictures located in preferential order. 
4th complete with Sup a Jan. -Dec. 
1960, $1.50 Or Supplement on 


“A library 
labor of love’—Lib.Jni. 4715760 


eee o <Bepecially 
helpful with students”—ALA ooklis 


C.S. Underhill . Bex 253 « Newark, Wayne Co., N.Y. 





We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
eur comprehensive 

of several f 
dred thousand volumes 
—ethers through eur 
eMcient search services, 
here and abroad. We 
charee for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading 
International Booksellers 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 











BRANCH LIBRARIANS and ASSISTANT 
DEPARTMENT HEADS for Literature 
Art, and Catalog needed immediately. 5th year 
degree, 3 years experience, $6152-7053. Applica 
tions must be filed by March 11. Also openings 
for Children’s, Young Adult, Adult Services 
Librarians and Catalogers. 5th year degree, no 
experience, $5364-5615; years experience, 
$5615-6152. Appointments at beginning step 
Pension plan including Social Security. Civil 
Service. Write to: Grace P. Slocum, Personnel 
Officer, Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadel 
phia 3, Pa 





HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 
18,000 in beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska 
Must be graduate of an accredited library school 
and hold L.S. Degree. At least one year’s ex- 
perience as Head Librarian in a Public Library 
necessary. 40 hour week. Sick leave, Work. 
man’s Compensation. 3 weeks vacation. Social 
Security. Salary $5200.00 and up a es on 
training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and smalj photo in first letter. Contact 
Miss Neli Hartman, Pres. North Platte Public 
Library. 511 North Sycamore St. North Platte, 
Nebraska. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 7500 
Library has 6,000 uy 


Library 


date volumes at present 
experience in public library 
$4,500-$5,000. Apply Ted 
484 Spruce St. St 


training and 
work required. Salary 
President of Board, 


Pa 


Smeal! 


Marys. 





IF YOU HAVE a 
a high energy level, 
people and books and 
in southern California, now is the time 
Write to the Long Beach Public Library 
Long Beach 2 for information about job 
opportunities! 


library school degree, 
a genuime interest in 
would like to locate 





SUPERVISOR of Adult Work in beautiiu 
Monrovia Library. Located 19 miles east of 
Los Angeles. Salary $405-$493 dependent upor 
jualifications, Graduation from Library Schoo 
required. One year experience desired. Pleasant 
working conditions. Fringe benefits. Contact 
Personnel Office, 415 S. Ivy Ave., Monrovia 
California 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing 
Public Library. 5th year library degree, ex 
perience and administrative ability necessary 
Pleasant suburban environment convement 
Chicago. New building (1958) adequate staf: 
(10 full time), excellent budget. Municipa! 
retirement program, sick leave, vacation, other 
fringe benefits. Salary open. Apply: Chairman, 
joard of Trustees, Park Ridge Public Library, 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 





KENOSHA, Wisconsin Gilbert M. Sim 
mons Library needs General Assistant working 
in Circulation ‘and Order Department. Blue 
Cross & Blue Shield paid. Municipal Retirement 
& Social Security. Month vacation, Salary 
range $4503-$5460. Requirement Degree in 
Library Science. Apply Dorothy L. Huth, 
Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 





LIBRARIAN to work as Reference, Cata 
log or Children’s Librarian in city of 90,000 in 
Colorado, Degree in Library Science required 
Experience desirable but not essential. Maxi- 
mum age—45, Salary range $4,400-$5,052. Two 
weeks vacation; liberal sick leave; excellent 
retirement program, Apply Civil Service Office, 
Pueblo, Colorado 





Position of DIRECTOR now open for new 
five-county regional library in North Central 
Washington, Salary $9,000-$12,000. Library 
degree and administrative experience required 
Further information available upon application 
Write Mr. Robert Woods, Chairman, North 
Centra! Regional Library Board, North Central 
Regional Library, 124 Benton Street, Wenatchee, 
Washington 





PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton and San 
Joaquin County has two positions for Li 
brarian | open: Reference and Children’s 
Services. Salary: $5,202-6,168 in five 
For details write: Director of Library 
Public Library of Stockton and 
Joaquin County, Stockton 2, California 


steps 
ery 


Ices, San 





SCHOOL SERVICE LIBRARIAN to as 
sist in a busy public library department supply 
ing class room collections to over 40 elementary 
schools. Opportunity to work with teachers and 
principals in developing student use of collection 
Headquarters located in a modern air-condi 
tioned building. 48 week position. Library 
degree required. Beginning salary up to $5,971 
depending on experience. Annual increments 
Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 
1026 E. Kearsley St. Flint, Michigan 








SENIOR BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN 
needed for brand-new bookmobile due soon at 
Corning, N.Y. 2 years experience required be- 
yond college and library degrees. $5,850-$6,870 
with salary recognition of individual experience 
Write Southern Tier Library System, 215 West 
Pulteney St., Corning, N.Y. Tel. 2-314] 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Abrahams Magazine Service 

Apex Paper Bex Corp 

Baker & Taylor Co., The 

Barnes & Noble 

Benefic Press Pub. Div 

Bro-Dart Industries 495. 503, and SI! 
Collier & Son 992 & 493 
Colonial Book Service 576 
Compton & Co., F. E 512 
Demee Library Supplies 2nd cover 
Documents index 574 
Du Pont Mylar Industrial 485 


Encyclopaedia Britannica S01 


Engineers Book Service 570 
Back cover 
509 


Fleet Publishing Corp 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Garrison-Wagner Co., The 498 
Gaylord Bros 487 
Golden Press 485 
Harper & Bros 484 
Horn Book, Inc., The 504 
Huntting Co., The H. R 510 
index Publishing Co 570 
Library Binding Institute 496 
Marador Corp. 507 
Messner, Julian, ine 491 
Mitten'’s Display Letters 563 
Monona Publications 574 
New Method Book Bindery 499 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 573 
Sterling Powers Pub. Co 575 
Tudor Publishing Co. 305 
Underhill, C. 8. 575 
University Microfiims 3rd cover 
Van Nostrand, D 497 
Vital Speeches 573 
Wilson Research, Roy 574 
Wilson Co., The H. W 568 & 57! 
York Studio 573 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, ete. . . ). Want lists invited. 
Catalogues on Request. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








SMALL COUNTY Library System has 
opening February Ist, 1961 for village librar- 
ian (Elmira Heights, New York, pop. 5139). 
Weekly schedule includes 30 hours at this 
branch and 10 hours at the main library 
[wo part-time assistants plus two pages 
Attractive one-floor building, stimulating co- 
workers at main, central book meetings, etc 
New York State Retirement, State Health 
Plan and Social Security, all with employer- 
employee contributions. Two years’ experi- 
ence and eligibility for New York State 
professional certification required. Salary 
$4100 to $4800 in 5 annual steps at $140 
Possibility of appointment up to third step 
for experience beyond the required two 
years. 

Apply: Mrs. Thelma R. King, Director, 
Steele Memorial Library of Chemung Coun- 
ty, Elmira, New York 





Wanted ASSISTANT DIRECTOR fo: 
Public Library in suburban community of 
18,000, close to New York City Civil Serv 
ice benefits, free hospitalization. Air condi 
tioned building. Graduation from Library 
School with some experience in administra 
tion preferred. Salary open. Apply to the 
Director, Free Public Library, Millburn, 
New Jersey 
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YOUR microfilm 


can now be put 
in BOOK FORM 


The same processes used in University Mi- 
crofilms’ O-P Book program can now be called 
upon to convert your microfilm to book form. 

The methods are relatively simple —and 
surprisingly inexpensive. Reproduction is made 
from negative film. The cost is on the basis of 

cents per foot of enlarged copy on 12” wide 
book paper—plus *4c per page for cutting and 
glue-binding in a paper cover. Total per page costs 
depend on microfilm format, enlargement, etc. 
Minimum charge — $3.00 

Quotations gladly supplied before proceed- 
ing with work—simply send your &lm, and advise 


if you want more than one copy. 





U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








FLEET BOOKS FOR REFERENCE AND RECREATION 


LAND, WOOD & WATER. 


U.S. Senator Robert S. Kerr. Introduction by V.P. Lyndon B. Johnson. Index, 
Bibliography, 16 pages of illustrations. $4.95 


“Forty million Americans today are teetering on the edge of a serious water 
shortage. . . . For its conservation and its urgency, LAND, WOOD & 
WATER is the most important and alert survey we have had from any 
public figure. . .”. Edward A. Weeks, The Atlantic Monthly 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION. 
Thomas Molnar. Foreword by Russell Kirk. $3.95 


An examination of the values and philosophy of contemporary Western 
education and cultural goals. This penetrating study will startle and 
enlighten all wno have given thought to these problems—and even some 
who haven't. 


MY THIRTY YEARS BACKSTAIRS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

Lillian Parks, with Frances Leighton. $4.95 
A diverting footnote to history, by a retired White House maid and 
seamstress with a perceptive ear for anecdote, recounted in the sharp 
prose of a veteran Washington correspondent. 


SCIENCE CIRCUS. 
Bob Brown. Illustrated. Contents by scientific category. Index. $4.50 


“The science teacher might be tempted to reserve SCIENCE CIRCUS for 
his own use, to mystify and edify his classes ...” (Frederick Kain, New 
York Times) . . . and the curious youngster and adult will enjoy learning 
from these 153 experiments. 


MY DAUGHTER MARIA CALLAS. 

Evangelia Callas. $4.50 
This is a biography of one of the most provocative personalities of our age, 
enriched by the deep insights of a mother into the complex genius of her 
daughter. 


FORTUNE IN YOUR HAND. 
Elizabeth Daniels Squire. Illustrations. Index. Bibliography. $3.95 


A history of palm-reading, with do-it-yourself instructions. Useful for those 
who believe, and fun for those who don’t. 


TARGET FOR TOMORROW. Dr. |. M. Levitt. 


328 pages, 16 pages of illustrations plus diagrams. Index. $4.95 


A popular introduction to the science of outer space, rockets and satellites 
. this book is an indispensable aid to understanding the language and 
problems of our age. 


FIFTY YEARS WITH MUSIC. 
Sigmund Spaeth. Index. $4.95 


A collection of the best-loved essays of Sigmund Spaeth, with annotations 
and commentary. “Who else knows Gershwin and Kern, Hindemith and 
barbershop quartets?”—Richard Rodgers 


DAYS AND CUSTOMS OF ALL FAITHS. 
Howard Harper, D.D. Index. $4.95 


A calendar of the religious year, covering all important days, plus a lucid 
explanation of the holy days and customs of the world’s major religions. 


GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC. 
Van Allen Bradley. Illustrated. $5.95 


An easy-to-follow guide to rare American books, including a checklist and 
photographs. An invaluable book for the layman who thinks he may have 
something of value. 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION + 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
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